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Principles  for  Effective  ' 

Aviation  Education 

By  RUSSELL  N.  CASSEL,  Major,  USAF 
Chief,  Training  Information  and  Research  Liaison  Div., 

Training  Analysis  and  Development  Directorate, 

Headquarters  Air  Training  Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois 

Dr.  Cattel  i»  currently  a  Major  on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  and  it  Director 
of  Training  Information  and  Ketcarck  .inalytU  Divieion  at  Headquarters  Air  Training 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Itase,  Illinois.  He  it  editor  of  a  new  journal  tponiored  bg 
The  Correctional  Psychologiits  Atiociation  of  The  American  Psychological  Association. 
Prior  to  hit  entry  into  aetirc  duty  wth  the  Air  Force  he  was  an  assistant  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  at  San  Diego  State  College,  California.  He  it  the  author  of 
The  Cattel  Group  Level  of  Aspiration  Test  and  The  Cattel  Psychotherapy  Progress 
Record  published  by  ii'cstern  Psychological  Services,  The  Cassel  Development  Record 
by  E.  Z.  Bee  Pub.  Co.,  Belleville,  III.  During  World  IVar  II  he  served  at  Personnel  Con¬ 
sultant  on  the  staffs  of  General  Stillwell,  General  Buchner,  and  for  The  Eleventh  Air 
Force  overseas. — R.  P.  P. 


This  article  is  concerned  with 
outlining  a  program  of  ‘aviation 
education’  that  will  insure  opti¬ 
mum  development  of  Total  Air  Power 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  program  must  be¬ 
gin  in  the  basic  structure  of  our  pubbc 
schools,  and  through  them  permeate 
the  social  climate  of  all  other  social 
agencies.  Thus,  the  article  is  directed 
at  the  many  thousand  teachers  and  in¬ 
structors  throughout  the  United  States 
whose  primary  duty  is  the  molding  and 
guiding  of  the  minds  of  our  youth.  For 
it  is  the  youth  of  today  who  become  the 
adults  of  tomorrow. 

Each  year  many  thousands  of  these 
youth  graduate  or  leave  our  public 
schools  to  join  the  ranks  of  industry, 


private  enterprise,  and  our  Armed 
Forces.  Daily,  through  marriage,  new 
family  units  are  formed,  and  new  youth 
take  their  place  along  side  of  our  elders 
in  all  social  agencies.  The  degree  of 
preparedness  with  which  our  youth 
enter  their  new  roles  in  this  Air  Age 
with  respect  to  ‘aviation  education’  is 
determined  largely  by  the  schools. 

The  Present  Threat  of  Communism 

Today  the  world  population  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  separate  armed  camps  with 
each  one  supporting  a  different  ideol¬ 
ogy  or  way-of-life  that  is  entirely  unac¬ 
ceptable  by  the  other,  i.e.  Democracy 
and  Communism.  In  the  past  two  de¬ 
cades  more  than  800  million  people 
have  been  subjugated  to  the  will  of  a 
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handful  of  Communistic  rulers  in  Soviet 
Russia.  Evidence  indicates  that  many 
millions  of  them  have  been  reduced  to 
total  slavery,  and  that  a  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  seeks  to  purge  the  rest  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world. 

The  still-free  peoples  of  the  world 
have  sought  to  unite  in  a  common  pro¬ 
gram  of  defense  to  halt  this  aggressive 
program  for  the  total  enslavement  of 
mankind.  They  have  accepted  Russia’s 
challenge  to  compete  in  developing 
armed  superiority  as  a  temporary  and 
emergency'  defensive  measure.  Thus, 
total  civilization  has  embarked  on  an 
armament  program  to  a  degree  far  be¬ 
yond  that  experienced  by  mankind  be¬ 
fore  during  times  of  peace. 

Combined  and  running  parallel  with 
the  armed  program  of  Russia  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  ‘cold  war’.  It  includes  all  of 
the  elements  usually  incorporated  in 
Psycholof^ical  Warfare  by  enemy  nations 
under  conditions  of  declared  warfare. 
Combat  hostilities  at  opportune  places 
and  times  combined  with  sabotage  bv 
use  of  fifth  column  persons,  and  other 
aggrevated  measures  designed  for  the 
economic  destruction  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions  are  common-place. 

Evolutionary  Progress  of  Mankind 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  cradle 
of  early  civilization  may  be  traced  di- 
rectlv  to  Ancient  China.  As  man  pro¬ 
gressed  in  his  evolutionary  growth  and 
development  of  more  effective  means 
for  survival  and  the  attainment  of  hap¬ 
piness,  the  countries  which  formed  the 
historic  vanguard  for  this  attainment 
represent  geographically  what  has  often 
been  called  the  civilization  progress 
path.  'The  spearhead  for  this  path 
led  southward  from  China  to  Ancient 
India  and  Egypt,  thence  northward  to 
Crete  and  Greece,  weshvard  to  Rome 


and  Spain,  northward  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  thence  westward  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States. 

In  general  this  path  of  man’s  pro¬ 
gress  tended  to  follow  in  a  direction 
from  East  to  West,  and  to  lie  well  with¬ 
in  the  moderate  climate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Each  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  approximately  in  the  order 
named,  tended  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  development  in  adjacent  and 
neighboring  countries.  Progress  in  these 
neighboring  countries  tended  for  many 
years  to  be  roughly  proportional  to  their 
immediate  proximity  to  the  focal  coun¬ 
try. 

In  a  sense  progress  tended  to  be 
cumulative  in  nature  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  country  accepting  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  country  that  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  and  proceeding  from  there  in  their 
own  unique  way.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  adhered  to  the  adaptation 
principle  as  described  by  Charles  Dar¬ 
win,  and  in  general  man  has  developed 
as  much  as  he  needed  to  grow  in  order 
to  adapt  to  the  culture  and  daily  prob¬ 
lems  in  which  he  found  himself;  that 
and  no  more.  Through  a  process  of 
reorganization  of  his  past  experiences 
he  tended  to  retain  behavior  which  has 
Yielded  satisfaction  and  facilitated  sur¬ 
vival,  and  to  reject  all  other. 

Today,  and  for  many  decades  past, 
we  in  the  United  States  serve  as  a 
symbol  for  the  Ideal  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  man.  This  symboliza¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  the  level  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  which  our  masses  of  com¬ 
mon  people  are  able  to  participate  in 
continuously  without  the  enslavement 
of  '  other  peoples.  Few  nations  can 
approach  our  standards  of  vocational, 
educational,  cultural,  and  socio-econ¬ 
omic  advantages.  We  do  not  covet  the 
possessions  of  other  less  fortunate  peo- 
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pies  nor  seek  to  exploit  them.  Rather, 
we  extend  them  our  sympathy  and  show 
our  sincereness  with  constructive  help 
and  aid  of  every  type  and  kind. 

Thus,  the  hope  and  prayer  of  free 
and  enslaved  men  all  over  the  world 
looks  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
and  guidance  as  the  flame  of  freedom 
burns  low  once  more.  We  have  the 
solemn  obligation  to  save  civilization 
from  enslavement  by  Communistic  Dic¬ 
tators  and  have  the  light  of  freedom 
snuffed  out,  we  must  not  fail  them. 

T/u?  Role  of  Air  Power 

Undisputably  we  are  living  in  the 
Air  Age  and  the  age  of  Nuclear  Fission. 
The  destructive  potential  of  these  two 
forces  properly  coordinated  stagger  the 
imagination  of  man,  and  threaten  his 
own  destruction.  It  is  to  both  of  these 
means  that  the  free  world  must  turn 
as  a  temporary  defense  measure  of  ex¬ 
pediency  while  we  prepare  and  imple¬ 
ment  our  ultimate  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  education. 

The  tactical  value  of  ‘strategic  air 
power’  in  combat  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  World  War  II  in  two  direct  ways; 
First,  by  bombing  areas  in  Germany  far 
behind  the  fighting  forces,  we  were 
able  to  cripple  transportation  facilities, 
and  disrupt  the  production  of  vital 
materials  of  war.  This  technique 
proved  to  have  direct  significant  effect 
on  the  enemy  fighting  forces  on  the 
combat  line.  Second,  by  dropping  two 
atomic  bombs  on  separate  cities  in 
Japan  in  1945,  a  major  power  was 
forced  to  surrender  a  large  standing 
army  few  of  which  had  met  actual  com¬ 
bat.  So  devistating  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  atomic  explosions  that 
the  Japanese  government  could  not 
chance  additional  exposure  of  their 
homeland,  and  surrendered  immediate¬ 
ly- 


Because  of  the  increased  speed  of 
modem  aricraft  and  the  potential  of 
nuclear  fission,  the  distance  between 
any  two  countries  in  the  universe  has 
become  negligible.  The  value  of  bump¬ 
er  or  buffer  countries  as  a  measure  of 
defense  has  been  reduced  to  nil.  Single 
nations  can  no  longer  hope  to  withstand 
the  armed  might  of  collective  peoples, 
and  thus  the  interdependence  of  na¬ 
tions  becomes  inevitable. 

Our  experience  in  the  development 
and  use  of  nuclear  fission  has  indicated 
the  value  of  progressive  -scientific  de¬ 
velopments  over  the  policy  of  adequate 
armament  by  traditional  weapons.  In 
the  competition  between  Communistic 
countries  and  the  Free  countries  of  the 
world,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  role  of  research  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  equipment  for  warfare, 
and  improvement  of  the  old.  Such 
emphasis  has  yielded  cumulative  scien¬ 
tific  advancement  with  a  parallel  de¬ 
velopment  of  progressively  more  com¬ 
plex  equipment. 

Man  cannot  be  conceivably  divorced 
from  the  machines  and  inventions  which 
he  creates  and  develops.  Since  the 
days  of  early  civilization  man  has  pro¬ 
gressed  far  in  his  conceptual  power  for 
adaptation  in  the  universe.  However, 
during  the  last  decade,  nearly  in  every 
scientific  area  of  concern,  he  has  made 
more  progress  than  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  history  of  the  race.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  advancement  in  the 
machine  area,  that  a  separate  science 
has  emerged  called  Human  Engineering 
with  the  sole  objective  of  insuring  the 
adaptation  of  the  machine  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  limitations  of 
man. 

Agencies  Involved  In  Total  Defense 

The  responsibility  for  the  total  de¬ 
fense  of  a  nation  cannot  be  delegated 
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to  any  segment  of  the  population  short 
of  the  total  population  of  the  whole 
country.  To  fail  to  incorporate  all  of 
the  agencies  or  facilities  would  result 
in  only  partial  defense.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  these  agencies  must  be  recruited, 
coordinated,  and  then  integregated  into 
a  single  fighting  force. 

In  our  country  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  responsible  for  the  total  de¬ 
fense  of  the  nation,  and  all  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  peoples  are  subject  to  con¬ 
scription  during  times  of  emergency. 
The  conscription  of  industry,  personnel 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  sometimes 
labor  is  a  routine  and  universal  practice. 

With  the  high  premium  placed  on 
research,  advancement,  and  training  as 
indicated  by  the  two  atomic  bombs  on 
Japan,  future  conscription  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  agencies  of  defense  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Programs  of  'aviation  educa¬ 
tion'  must  begin  in  the  lower  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  and  provide  suitable  orien¬ 
tation  for  our  youth  that  will  insure 
effective  utilization  of  his  servies  as  he 
matures  into  adult  roles.  Sufficient 
orientation  in  'aviation  education'  for 
our  public  schools  can  no  longer  be 
found  in  the  history  books  of  previous 
wars,  but  must  be  based  on  present  and 
future  anticipated  developments  if  it 
is  to  be  effective. 

The  present  lag  in  orientation  by  our 
schools  is  partly  caused  by  the  need  to 
maintain  security  restrictions  on  circu¬ 
lation  of  new  developments  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  we  are  competing 
for  military  superiority.  Also,  it  is 
caused  by  lack  of  effective  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
our  public  school  agencies.  Thus,  the 
technical  and  flying  training  programs 
in  ( the  Air  Training  Command  must 
spend  much  valuable  training  time  in 


orientation  programs  which  might  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  effectively  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  public  schools. 

Principles  Essential  For  Effective 
Air  Power 

This  article  does  not  present  a  pan¬ 
acea  which  will  automatically  insure 
effective  Air  Power.  Rather,  certain 
principles  appear  to  have  emerged 
through  the  considerations  treated  in 
this  thesis  with  respect  to  the  role  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  development 
of  Total  Air  Power,  and  this  article  is 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  ones. 
..  .effective  'aviation  education'  begins 
in  structure  of  pubbc  schools  of  the 
country. 

....through  the  public  schools  effective 
'aviation  education'  will  permeate  the 
social  climate  of  all  social  agencies. 
....counter-psychological  warfare  meas¬ 
ures  are  an  inherent  part  of  effective 
'aviation  education.' 

_ the  United  States  stands  as  a  symbol 

of  development  resembling  an  ideal 
to  other  world  peoples  and  nations. 
....the  hopes  and  prayers  of  free  and  en¬ 
slaved  peoples  rest  with  the  United 
States  to  stem  the  progress  of  Com¬ 
munistic  enslavement. 

_ the  destructive  potential  of  Air 

Power  and  Nuclear  Fission  stagger 
the  imagination  of  men,  but  must  be 
considered  only  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pediency  defense  measure. 

.  ..scientific  development  has  taken  pre¬ 
cedence  in  the  consideration  for 
armament  superiority. 

_ the  science  of  Human  Engineering 

is  designed  to  insure  the  adaptations 
of  the  new  and  complex  equipment 
to  the  limitations  of  man. 
...conscription  of  public  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  a 
measure  of  defense  is  inevitable  for 
the  future. 
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indicated  by  the  trend  of  research  studies  published  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  represents  a  much  needed  improvement  and  addition  to  the 
traditional  school  records.  It  may  be  adopted  effectively  by  large  and  small 
school  systems  alike. 
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Significance  <?/ Education  in  the 

Air  Force  Officer’s  Career 

By  CECIL  R.  CORBIN 

Hq.  Air  Training  Command,  Scott  AFB,  III.  ' 

Poi»e*Mrd  irirfc  an  rnthutiaatir  teal  for  improving  the  management  of  human  re- 
aoureet  and  inereaeing  eareer  attraetireneta  in  the  militarg  terriee,  the  author’s  past 
several  pears  hare  been  spent  as  a  Civilian  Teeknieal  Consultant  in  the  Personnel  Plan¬ 
ning  aetivitp  of  Headquarters  Air  Training  Command.  A  varied  background  of  ex- 
perienee  in  mllitarp  activities,  approximatelp  ten  pears  experience  in  teaching  and 
educational  administration  in  the  Public  Hehools  of  Missouri  and  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  and  training  in  Husiness  Administration  and  Education  at  Southtcest  Mis¬ 
souri  Htate  College  well  equipped  the  author  to  discuss  the  importance  of  Aviation 


Education  in  the  Air  Force  Officers  career.- 

HE  ABILITY  of  the  Air  Force  to 
span  the  oceans  and  to  reach 
across  the  continents  of  the  world 
within  a  matter  of  hours  has  necessitat¬ 
ed  establishing  new  concepts  of  aerial 
warfare  and  the  fashioning  of  its  own 
kind  of  efficiency,  procedures  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  In  this  continuous  surge  for¬ 
ward  toward  an  era  of  supersonic  air¬ 
craft  and  guided  missiles,  the  present- 
day  Air  Force  officer  is  thrust  into  di¬ 
mensions  of  constant  change. 

The  vast  technological  advances  in 
equipment  and  aircraft,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  atomic  mutations  to  the  list  of 
armaments,  have  greatly  altered  the 
military  strategy  and  increased  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Air  Force  officer’s  job. 
The  importance  of  recent  advances  in 
the  equipment  and  material  areas  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  inventive  genius,  vig¬ 
orous  research  and  vijplant  efforts  of 
Air  Force  planners  and  Industrial  En- 
■gineers  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

Impressive  as  all  of  these  new  imple¬ 
ments  of  warfare  are,  and  as  strong  a 
bulwark  of  safety  and  protection  as  they 
afford,  they  are  pretty  much  devoid  of 
capability  without  the  human  element 
which  was  responsible  for  their  design 


■Editor 

and  development  to  also  place  them  into 
use  and  to  keep  them  operating. 

Despite  all  the  frailties,  personality 
quirks  and  inadequacies  of  capacity  and 
capability  found  in  the  human  being 
— in  reality,  it  is  MAN  who  is  our  real 
secret  weapon.  It  is  understandable 
in  this  period  of  pilotless  aircraft,  guid¬ 
ed  missiles  and  other  robots  of  war  that 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  complexity  and 
significance  of  MAN.  No  engineering 
genius  can  give  machines  or  electronic 
apparatus  the  power  of  reasoning  nor 
can  they  be  imbued  with  patriotism, 
loyalty  or  esprit  de  corps.  Man  is  still 
master  of  the  machines.  All  of  the 
super  devices  and  materials  that  the  Air 
Force  has,  and  is  developing  today,  are 
of  little  use  without  man’s  controlling 
influence. 

It  i*  with  this,  the  most  important 
resource — the  human  being — that  the 
Air  Force  is  deeply  interested.  Top 
military  leaders  today  are  intensely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  availability,  technical 
proficiency,  career  satisfaction,  and 
general  welfare  of  this  all  important 
element  of  our  national  defense  arsenal. 
It  is  with  the  recognition  of  a  critical 
need  for  greater  skill  in  the  area  of  hu- 
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man  relations  that  the  Air  Force  has 
embarked  upon  long  term  training  and 
career  development  programs  for  its 
military  leaders  as  well  as  its  specialists 
and  skilled  technicians.  It  is  the  lead¬ 
ers,  the  managers,  and  the  staffs  that 
today’s  Air  Force  is  dependent  upon  to 
carry  out  its  ideologies,  traditions  and 
doctrines,  and  to  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  improving  the  management  of  its 
people.  To  establish  rapport  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect,  their  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  must  at  least  be  comparable  to  the 
highly  skilled  and  relatively  well  edu¬ 
cated  specialists  thev  supervise. 

The  Air  Force  officer  is  plunged  into 
a  new  geopolitical  era  in  this  time  when 
Air  Power  becomes  America’s  primary 
weapon.  Today’s  officer  must  certain¬ 
ly  be  an  expert  in  the  materials  and 
techniques  of  modern  warfare  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  functional  understanding  of  the 
new  weapons,  their  capabilities  and 
their  limitations.  But  more  than  that, 
he  must  be  versed  in  world  affairs — in 
the  phvsical,  social,  political,  human, 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  He  must,  in  fact,  be  a 
world  geographer  and  geopolitician.  He 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  great  mass 
of  scientific  data  available  to  him  with 
sound  judgement  and  with  a  vision  of 
the  future.  He  is  required  to  think 
in  terms  of  air  tactics,  strategy,  and 
logistics  with’  mature  objectiveness. 
Strategy  has  taken  on  more  complex 
and  far-reaching  dimensions.  It  ne¬ 
cessarily  involves  phvsical,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  political,  geographic,  and  economic 
considerations.  The  Air  Force  leader 
of  today,  or  within  the  next  ten  years 
for  that  matter,  must  be  concerned 
with  the  scope  as  well  as  the  vigor 
of  his  views  and  beliefs,  and  be 
capable  of  accepting  new  magni¬ 


tudes  and  responsiblities.  He  must 
be  able  to  make  new  comparisons 
and  readily  adjust  to  rapidly  changing 
economic  and  social  situations.  For 
his  career  to  offer  self  satisfaction  and 
be  so  aligned  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  young  officer  must 
possess  the  same  vitality  and  determin- 
edness  as  did  the  pioneers  of  Air  Power. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  be  capable 
of  developing  the  amenity  and  erudi¬ 
tion  so  necessary  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him  by  this  jet- 
atomic  age.  Officers  of  the  Air  Force, 
even  though  not  cloaked  by  the  tradi¬ 
tion  and  precedents  common  to  the 
Ground  and  Naval  forces,  do  find  them¬ 
selves  the  heirs  of  a  modern  tradition — 
one  which  takes  progress  for  granted. 
Their  thinking  must  be  audacious  as 
well  as  realistic.  They  must  be  gener¬ 
ally  educated,  cultured  and  informed  to 
cultivate  and  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  citizenry  which  looks 
to  them  for  primary  defense  against  the 
terrible  weapons  of  today  and  tomor¬ 
row.  Mere  technical  competence  does 
not  command  such  respect  and  confid¬ 
ence. 

The  career  of  the  Air  Force  officer 
must  of  necessity  be  patterned  within 
the  structure  and  requirements  of  the 
service.  But,  his  career  planning  must 
be  in  consonance  with  the  universal 
American  theme  that  life  holds  a  pro¬ 
mise  for  all  men.  Exigencies  of  the 
military  service,  as  well  as  disintegrat¬ 
ing  practices  and  ideas  compelled  by 
such  a  rapidly  changing  society,  have 
weakening  effects  upon  this  philosophy. 
Education  is  not  the  only  means  of 
achieving  the  proper  faith  in  individual 
ability  and  in  the  true  meaning  of  ca¬ 
reer  development,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  recognized  institutions 
man  has  built  to  accomplish  it. 
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The  Air  Force,  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  its  officers  and  the  reli- 
ance  that  must  be  placed  upon  them, 
takes  immediate  cognizance  of  the  sig* 
nificance  of  education  to  the  individual 
.officer’s  career  and  to  his  effectiveness, 
and  its  impact  upon  the  quality  of  Air 
Power.  Admittedly,  air  warfare  has 
cxime  upon  us  so  rapidly  that  until  the 
end  of  World  War  11  and  Air  Force  . 
autonomy,  little  time  had  been  given  to 
the  thinking  that  the  military  instruc- 
tion  of  the  officer  complement  was  a 
new  military  problem.  Flying,  which 
has  been  the  dream  of  mankind  for 
many  years,  has  brought  to  light  the 
urgent  need  for  training.  The  airplane 
has  added  new  dimensions  to  man’s  ex- 
istance  and  to  his  military  career  as 
well.  There  are  but  few  experiences 
and  effects  of  environment  which  pre¬ 
pare  the  individual  for  this  new  sphere 
of  activity.  Although  increased  use  of 
the  air  as  a  means  of  transportation  has 
brought  a  better  understanding  of  many 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Air  Force, 
.still  ordinary  life  provides  little  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  myraid  jobs  in  connection 
with  Aerial  Warfare.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  Military  Services 
cannot  skim  off  the  top  quality  from  the 
national  manpower  pool,  but  must  com¬ 
pete  with  industry  for  their  qualitative 
share  of  the  nation’s  manpower,  places 
the  burden  of  draining  its  people  for  the 
most  part,  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Air  Force.  'This  has  necessitat¬ 
ed  establishment  of  one  of  the  largest 
educational  systems  of  any  service  in 
the  world. 

Procurement  sources  through  direct 
commissioning,  ROTC  and  Selection  of 
Cadets  from  civil  life  yield  many  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  qualified  young  men — 
men  with  college  degrees,  and  in  the 
case  of  direct  commissioning,  individ¬ 


uals  with  considerable  technical  exper¬ 
ience.  But,  regardless  of  their  train¬ 
ing  or  experience,  they  must  be  given 
indoctrination  in  military  science,  train¬ 
ing  in  the  techniques  of  the  specific  job 
they  are  to  perform,  and  acquainted 
with  the  various  general  education  sub¬ 
jects  which  contribute  toward  improv¬ 
ing  their  performance,  effectiveness, 
motivation,  and  career-mindedness. 
Even  this  rather  inclusive  program  of 
training  lacks  sufficiency  and  must  be 
supplemented  through  exchange  pro¬ 
grams,  attache  and  liaison  tours,  rota¬ 
tion,  and  experience.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  giving  the  officer  the  broad 
knowledge,  perspective,  logistical  and 
strategic  insight,  cultural  and  diplomat¬ 
ic  sauvity,  the  geopolitical  outlook,  and 
the  understanding  of  human  relations 
requisite  to  performance  of  the  high 
level  staff,  planning  and  command 
functions  inherent  in  job  assignments 
as  his  career  progresses. 

The  career  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Air  Force  officers  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  great  magnitude,  significance 
and  responsibility.  A  program  of  such 
proportions  must  be  carefully  founded 
and  formulated — and  no  sounder  plan 
can  be  conceived  than  to  ensure  that  it 
is  undergirded  by  Education,  embell¬ 
ished  by  tradition  and  inspired  by  ex¬ 
emplary  leadership  and  realistic  plan¬ 
ning. 

To  provide  training  in  such  an  array 
of  subjects  and  of  the  scope  which  is 
required  deserves  the  most  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Officer  sources  provide,  for  the 
most  part,  young  men  who  have  little 
experience  in  military  duties.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  of  the  stringent  re¬ 
quirements  placed  upon  the  officer  com¬ 
ponent,  it  can  be  stated  generally  that 
three  elements  are  involved  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  Air  Force  officer: 
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a.  Military  instruction. 

b.  Technical  training. 

c.  General  Education. 

Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  officer 

in  the  Air  Force;  the  fitting  in  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  comradeship,  organization,  and 
administration  to  his  concept  of  aerial 
warfare;  and  rounding  out  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  history  and  traditions,  all  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  initial  military  indoc¬ 
trination.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficer  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  at  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  country  plays  an 
important  role  in  this  educational  area. 
In-service  indoctrination  and  initial 
training  are  provided  through  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS),  Officer  Basic 
Military  Course  (OBMC)  and  intial 
counseling  programs. 

Specialization  has  become,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  means  for  advancement  in 
modem  society.  The  system  of  spe¬ 
cialization  has  also  found  its  way  into 
the  Air  Force  and  admittedly,  without 
the  specialists  and  technicians  the  mis¬ 
sion  would  many'  times  fail.  But,  it 
is  recognized  that  just  as  modern  war¬ 
fare  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
general-duty  officer,  neither  can  the 
technician  be  permitted  to  plan  the 
strategy.  The  quality  of  leadership 
which  is  so  essential  in  the  officer,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  inner  convictions  and 
mechanical  know-how  is  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  it.  But  because  of  the  extent 
of  technological  developments,  the 
training  of  officers  in  the  specific  tech¬ 
niques  of  using  such  equipments  and 
for  carrying  out  the  complex  support 
functions  is  a  necessity.  This  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  the  officer’s  education 
must  have  been  provided  either  by  civ¬ 
ilian  educational  institutions  prior  to 
his  embarking  on  an  Air  Force  career 
or  provided  through  the  efforts  of  the 
service  after  his  entry  on  duty.  As  has 


been  stated  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  military  functions  and  the 
fact  that  the  Air  Force’s  counterpart  is 
rarely  found  in  industry,  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  technical  qualification  for 
the  officer  componet  must  be  provided 
through  in-service  educational  facilities. 
Consequently,  Air  Force  schools  have 
been  established  to  provide  pilot  train¬ 
ing,  observer  and  air-crew  training,  and 
training  in  the  many  technical  subjects 
such  as  maintenance  engineering,  com¬ 
munications,  armament,  intelligence, 
comptroller,  personnel,  and  supply. 

The  area  of  general  education  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  even  though  the 
term  has  an  airy  and  unspecific  conno¬ 
tation,  is  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
training  where  there  is  a  spirit  to  trans¬ 
mit,  where  beliefs,  ambitions  and  hu¬ 
man  relations  principles  are  conditions 
of  learning.  It  is  this  area  of  training 
that  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
shaping  the  career  of  the  Air  Force  of¬ 
ficer  and  in  providing  the  qualification 
for  high  level  command  and  staff  as¬ 
signments.  It  is  through  this  type  of 
training  that  lessons  are  learned  from: 

a.  The  collective  memory  of  man¬ 
kind  through  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory; 

b.  An  understanding  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  scheme  of  the  world  and  the 
development  and  use  of  mathe¬ 
matical  systems; 

c.  An  understanding  of  the  ration¬ 
alization  and  localization  of  in¬ 
dustry; 

d.  Appreciation  of  the  fine  arts; 

e.  Philosphy; 

f.  Language  and  culture  of  foreign 
countries; 

g.  Literature; 

h.  A  study  of  geopolitics  and  their 
importance  to  strategy — either 
in  peace  or  in  conflict;  and 

i.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  lead- 
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ership,  management  and  human 
relations  principles. 

This  extensive  and  seemingly  all- 
encompassing  program  of  general  ser¬ 
vice  training  cannot  be  too  closely 
hkened  to  programs  of  civilian  univer¬ 
sities.  Rather,  the  Air  Force  program 
compares  more  properly  to  the  over-all 
system  of  education  whose  function  is 
that  of  increasing  the  competence  of 
all  members  of  society  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  for  full  development  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  superior  potentialities.  This 
training  must  be  open  to  all  officers  who 
are  in  need  of  education  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  their  careers. 

This  broad  educational  program  is 
sponsored  and  conducted  through  the 
Squadron  and  Field  Officer  Courses, 
Advanced  Officer  Technical  Courses, 
Air  War  College,  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  Civilian  Institutions  pro¬ 
grams,  and  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Plans  are  also  in  form¬ 
ative  stage  for  establishment  of  an  air 
academy.  ^ 


The  role  of  the  officer  in  the  modern 
Air  Force  of  today  is  one  of  importance. 
Quantity  can  no  longer  be  substituted 
for  quality.  The  Air  Force  must  have 
within  its  officer  complement  not  only 
the  most  aggressive,  and  the  best  qual¬ 
ified  personnel  available,  but  must  have 
individuals  whose  careers  are  guided  by 
Air  strategy  and  enveloped  by  Air  Force 
philosophy.  Their  careers  must  be  .  .  . 
“the  Air  Force”.  For  this  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty,  the  Air  Force  must 
be  willing  to  ensure  that  potential  skills 
do  not  go  undeveloped,  that  ambitions 
are  not  thwarted  and  that  opportunity 
for  accomplishment  and  career  progres¬ 
sion  is  provided.  Aviation  Education 
must  be  put  to  work  for  it  has  the  great¬ 
est  power  to  elevate  the  level  of  talent 
and  capability.  The  most  important 
function  that  available  education  can 
perform  is  to  make  human  experience 
available  for  use  in  career  satisfaction 
of  the  individual  officer  and  in  the  Air 
Force.  AVIATION  EDUCATION  IS 
THE  BULWARK  FOR  PEACE  OR 
WAR. 
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The  Role  of  Air  Explorers  and  Civil  Air 
Patrol  in  Aviation  Education 

By  ROBERT  S.  NALBACH 
Educational  Specialist 

Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Command 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois 


At  a  former  Iltyk  Nrhool  Knijlitk  inttructor;  attistant  editor  of  a  tceekly  houte- 
organ  nevtpaper  and  public  relationt  director  for  the  United  Kationt  Relief  and  Re~ 
habilitation  Adminlitration  the  V.  R.  Zone  of  Auttria,  edueational  eontultant  for  the 
Uepartment  of  the  Army,  and  currently  terring  at  educational  tpecialitt,  reterce 
affairt,  Headquartert  Air  Training  Command  at  Scott  Air  Force  Hate,  Illinoit,  Ur. 
Nalbach  cietct  the  problemt  in  hit  article,  and  the  inherent  challenge  to  teachert, 
with  tomething  more  than  ricariout  detachment.  ‘ 

Having  teen  at  flrtt  hand  trar’t  derattation  of  Europe  during  the  latt  war,  Mr. 
Kalhach  tpent  from  Augutt  I9i5  -  November  Hl-id  in  writing  for  world-wide  prett 
attociationt  articlet  and  feature  ttoriet  depicting  one  of  the  mott  tordid  backwathet 
of  the  war:  the  plight  of  thoutandt  of  Ukrainian,  Eolith,  Yugotlarian  and  Jlaltie 
ditplaced  pertont  houted  in  former  toldier't  barrackt  throughout  Germany,  Auttria 
and  Italy. 

Subte.qucntly,  he  worked  at  Educational  Contultant  with  the  Troop  Information 
and  Education  branch  of  the  Uepartment  of  Army  in  Europe,  tuperriting  the  educa¬ 
tional  acticitiet  of  about  5,000  American  tcrrlcemen  in  tchoolt  throughout  Germany 


and  France. — Editor 

ONE  OF  the  significant  statements 
of  all  time  to  me,  was  made  by 
the  famed  British  historian, 
Toynbee,  who  asserted:  "History  has 
shown  that  a  nation  eventually  perishes 
as  a  result  of  an  excess  of  its  chief 
virtue.” 

The  glory  that  was  Greece,  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  Rome,  the  rise  and  devastation 
of  Hitler’s  Germany,  need  no  amplifica¬ 
tion  here  in  historical  substantiation  of 
this  truth. 

As  teachers — and  parents — you  may 
have  been  equally  disturbed  from  recent 
reports  and  studies  concerning  the 
health  of  our  youth,  which  revealed 
that  the  automobile  and  television  have 
been  instrumental  in  reducing  the  vigor 
of  our  young  people  to  an  unfavorable 
comparison  with  those  of  comparatively 
poor,  war-ravaged  countries.  Are  we 
guilty  of  undermining  our  nation  by 
permitting  our  increasingly  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  to  be  disguised  "booby 


traps"  to  the  health  of  our  youth?  Is 
this  the  "excess”  of  our  nation’s  chief 
virtue  and  thus  our  technological  Ne¬ 
mesis? 

The  mission  and  activities  of  two 
organizations  which  are  closely  allied 
with  the  Air  Force  offer  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Air  Explorers  and  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol. 

The  Air  Explorers  is  a  part  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  program  which 
consists  of  training  young  men,  14  to 
about  18  years  of  age,  in  character 
building,  citizenship  training  and  phys- ' 
ical  fitness.  The  Boy  Scout  program, 
organized  into  twelve  geographical  re¬ 
gions  of  responsibility,  is  further  divid¬ 
ed  into  540  local  councils  in  the  United 
States.  Usually  under  the  sponsorship 
of  civic-minded  organizations,  Air  Ex¬ 
plorers  have  regular  meetings  which 
emphasize  outdoor,  social,  service  and 
vocational  exploration  programs.  'The 
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service  program,  as  an  example,  stresses 
emergency  training  and  preparation  for 
emergencies  in  the  home,  community 
and  nation.  Outdoor  field  trips,  visits 
to  nearby  Air  Force  bases  to  see  movies 
and  films  on  aviation  subjects,  and  to 
tour  bases  for  development  of  interest 
or  exploration  of  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  just  a  part  of  the  activities  of 
this  group. 

But  the  greatest  appeal  Air  Explor¬ 
ers  has  to  young  men  is  their  desire  for 
independence,  and  being  treated  as 
men.  Youth  definitely  like  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  to  have  the  freedom 
of  making  their  own  decisions.  Young 
men  resent  being  preached  to,  now 
more  than  at  any  other  age.  They 
would  rather  achieve  their  moral  growth 
the  hard  way,  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  everyday  associations  among  them¬ 
selves. 

To  attract  and  hold  young  men.  Air 
Explorers  must  meet  many  of  their  de¬ 
sires  and  needs.  Now,  briefly,  just 
how  does  the  Explorer  program  do  so? 

It  gives  them  ideals,  mature  men’s 
companionship  and  counsel,  experience 
with  democracy,  leadership  growth,  vig¬ 
orous  outdoor  activities,  vocational 
leads,  self  cuscipline  and  world  brother¬ 
hood.  The  simple,  profound  truths  in 
the  Buy  Scout  oath  and  law  are  a  set 
of  principles  any  person,  young  or  old, 
can  live  by.  They  long  have  been  and 
are  the  measuring  rods  of  adult  con¬ 
duct. 

Explorers  gain  experience  in  self 
gox'ernment  when  they  rely  on  their  ad¬ 
visor  for  advice  and  do  not  expect  him 
to  run  their  program  for  them.  They 
learn  that  the  American  idea  of  democ¬ 
racy  means  consideration  of  the  minor¬ 
ity’s  wishes  in  working  out  the  will  of 
the  majority  to  be  followed  wholeheart¬ 
edly  by  all. 


A  direct  result  of  this  practice  in 
democracy  is  the  development  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  Explorers.  Every  young  man, 
as  every  perceiving  teacher  or  adminis- 
trator  knows,  has  at  least  a  Uttle  of  it. 
Some  have  a  lot.  But  every  bit  needs 
to  be  tried  out,  developed  and  encour¬ 
aged.  At  the  same  time,  leadership 
implies  good  "fellow-ship”,  and  Explor¬ 
ers  cultivates  a  young  man’s  ability  to 
cooperate  with  leadership  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

This  writer  was  privileged  to  attend 
an  international  workshop  on  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  held  in  Heidelburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  July  1950,  and  directed  by 
Dr.  Chris  A.  DeYoung,  former  Dean, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Among  the  German  teachers  were  sev¬ 
eral  who  had  only  recently  returned 
from  the  United  States  after  having 
spent  one  year,  as  exchange  students, 
visiting,  observing  and  studying  the  ed¬ 
ucational  systems  of  our  country. 

Some  of  these  exchange  students  had 
visited  schools  in  as  many  as  ten  to 
fourteen  states  in  all  sections  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  general  conference  meet¬ 
ings  they  were  unanimous  in  their  one 
major  observation:  what  we  do  for  our 
children. 

One  of  these  young  teachers  explain¬ 
ed  to  me  at  dinner  one  night  just  what 
this  experience  had  meant  to  him.  As 
an  ex-soldier,  about  25  years  of  age,  he 
had  both  read  about  and  observed  those 
qualities  of  initiative,  resourcefulness 
and  leadership  of  the  American  soldier 
which  seemed  to  put  him  apart '  from 
others. 

He  was  even  more  impressed  by  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  an  eight  year 
old  American  boy  whom  he  observed 
daily  on  the  boat  while  crossing  the 
sea  to  America. 
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"Before  our  ship  docked  at  New 
York,"  he  told  me,  "I  was  determined 
to  try  to  find  out  what  the  American 
system  of  education  contained  which 
could  develop,  in  such  a  few  years, 
traits  of  poise,  confidence,  self  disci¬ 
pline  and  independence  as  I  observed 
in  this  young  lad. 

“I  don’t  know  for  sure,”  he  went  on, 
"whether  or  not  I  have  found  the 
answer,  even  after  visiting  so  many 
schools.  I  do  know  that  I  found  fur¬ 
ther  evidences  of  this  same  thing  when, 
in  some  classes,  the  instructor  might 
leave  his  rbom  for  a  few  minutes  and 
the  classroom  activity  continued  just  as 
though  he  had  been  in  the  room.  Often 
a  student  would  take  charge.  At  other 
times,  students  would  get  up,  use  the 
dictionary,  leave  the  room,  return,  use 
charts  and  maps  at  the  blackboard  all 
with  the  same  independence  and  un¬ 
concern.  This,”  he  concluded,  "would 
just  not  happen  in  most  of  the  German 
schools  I  know,  but  I  intend  to  use  this 
as  a  goal  in  my  own.” 

The  Air  Explorers  has  much  to  offer 
a  voung  man  in  the  area  of  vocational 
exploration.  Among  the  hobbies  and 
special  skills  in  the  program,  those 
which  touch  on  vocational  fields  are 
especiallv  important.  Young  men, 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  overtones  of  real- 
it\’,  are  thus  stimulated  in  their  think¬ 
ing  about  how  they  will  soon  fit  into 
the  world  of  industry  and  labor.  They 
are  encouraged  to  investigate  occupa¬ 
tions  that  appear  interesting.  These 
first  steps  are  not  formal  vocational 
guidance,  but  they  are  exploratory  ef¬ 
forts  toward  a  more  intelligent  choice  of 
life  work  instead  of  drifting  into  a  job. 
Furthermore,  these  steps  point  out  that 
a  successful,  happy  life  is  a  productive 
one,  achieved  through  working  hard 
before  playing  hard. 
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As  the  radio,  television,  airplanes 
and  atomic  power  continue  to  reduce 
the  distances  between  the  peoples  of  all 
countries,  the  need  to  reduce  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  understanding  of  each 
other  becomes  imperative.  Belonging 
to  the  Scouting  movement,  and  the  Air 
Explorers,  underlines  the  problem  as 
well  as  outlines  the  steps  toward  its 
solution. 

The  Air  Force  and,  in  particular. 
Lieutenant  General  Robert  VV.  Harper, 
Commander  of  the  Air  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  are  particularly  interested  in  co¬ 
operating  with  and  supporting  this 
character-building  program  for  the 
youth  of  our  nation.  Air  Force  officers 
and  airmen  at  numerous  bases  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  are  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  planning,  advising  and  assisting  in 
Explorer  activities.  Overnight  camp¬ 
ing  trips,  tours  of  base  facilities,  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  artificial  trainers,  briefs 
on  weather  forecasting,  participation  in 
Adult  Training  Institutes  and  actual 
flights  in  both  conventional  and  jet  air¬ 
craft  arc  all  providing  dynamic  motiva¬ 
tion  for  these  vouth.  Air  Forces  Bases 
such  as  Harlingen  AFB,  Harlingen, 
Texas;  Sampson  AFB,  Geneva,  New 
York;  Greenville  AFB,  Greenville, 
Mississippi;  Tyndall  AFB,  Panama  City, 
Florida;  Mather  AFB,  fiacramento,  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  Scott  AFB,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
among  others,  all  have  active,  motivat¬ 
ing  and  challe.iging  programs.  The 
Air  Explorers  of  these  communities, 
horn  of  the  air  af^e,  nurtured  in  a  socie¬ 
ty  u'hose  very  existence  is  dependent 
upon  airpower,  are  receiving  citizenship 
training  which  will  provide  a  solid  bul¬ 
wark  for  their  responsibilities  as  citizens 
of  our  jet-age. 

Civil  Air  Patrol 

The  "big  brother”  of  the  Air  Fxplor- 
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ers,  and  an  organization  which  the 
United  States  Air  Force  also  actively 
supports,  is  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  (CAP). 

Founded  just  six  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  December  1,  1941,  the 
CAP  consists  of  77,000  volunteers  who 
have  joined  together  to  serve  their 
country  and  further  national  interest 
in  aviation.  CAP  is  organized  into 
squadrons,  groups  and  wings  following 
the  pattern  of  the  Air  Force.  A  wing 
headquarters  is  heated  in  each  of  the 
48  states  and  the  United  States  terri¬ 
tories. 

The  Air  Training  Command  and 
other  major  commands  of  the  Air  Force 
provide  facilities  and  training  for  some 
17,500  CAP  cadets,  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  18,  who  attend  a  nine  day 
summer  encampment  program  every 
year  at  bases  ranging  from  Elmendorf, 
Alaska,  to  Puerto  Rico;  from  Griffis  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York  to  Hawaii.  For 
nine  days  these  cadets  live  alongside  Air 
Force  Personnel.  They  study  regular 
aviation  subjects,  as  pre-flight  training, 
navigation,  weather,  mechanics  and 
communications,  along  with  military 
customs  and  traditions.  As  w'ith  Air 
Explorers,  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
physical  fitness,  outdoor  activities,  and 
health,  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  fly 
an  aircraft.  Vocationally,  there  is  a 
thread  of  continuity  also.  If,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  expxKure  to  aviation,  and  to  the 
concept  of  a  jet  age,  a  young  lad  finds 
his  interests  budding  in  this  direction, 
he  may  pursue  this  vocational  area 
through  CAP  activities. 

These  activities  are  not  solely  train¬ 
ing  and  study,  however.  CAP  also  fills 
another  important  r61e  as  an  Air  Force 
auxilian’.  Through  its  senior  mem¬ 
bers — Air  Force  veteran  and  private 
pilots — it  is  geared  to  an  important 
civil  defense  r61e.  It  also  works  with 


the  Air  Rescue  Service  on  search  and 
rescue  missions. 

The  CAP  aviation  education  course 
is  used  in  over  225  schools.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Aviation  Education  Workshop  for 
teachers,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  July, 
is  sponsored  annually  by  CAP. 

World  conditions  in  recent  years 
have  slowly  forced  us  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  adequate  defense  system 
for  America.  We  are  now  less  prone 
to  say  “It  can’t  happen  here”  than  we 
were  a  few  vears  ago.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  this  defense  system  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  dependence  upon  the  tools 
and  instruments  of  war  just  as  much 
as  it  relies  upon  the  moral,  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  men 
who  operate  these  machines. 

Through  orienting,  educating,  train¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  America  in  Air  Explor¬ 
er  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  activities — "Air- 
conditioning,"  so  to  speak — we  are  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  a  strong  civil  and 
military'  structure  in  the  years  to  come. 

"But  what  can  I  do?”  you  mav  ask. 
“I  am  a  high  school  English  (math, 

science,  history _ and  so  forth _ ) 

teacher!” 

First,  personally  explore  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  become  “Air-conditioned”. 
Ask  your  Boy  Scout  leaders  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  current  programs  in 
your  locality.  These  leaders  will  not 
onlv  appreciate  interest  expressed  in 
their  programs  but  also  offer  possibili¬ 
ties  of  incorporating  dynamic  projects 
into  vour  classroom  activities. 

The  potentialities  are  limitless: 

building  aeronautical  equipment - 

models  of  airplanes,  hangers,  beacons 
and  motors;  dramatizing  major  events 
and  developments  of  aviation  history; 
\italizing  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
and  mathematics  in  computing  rates  of 
speed,  gas  consumption  per  hour,  arriv- 
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al  times  based  upon  speed  and  distance;' 
development  of  technical  vocabularies; 
tours  to  the  weather  bureau,  aeronauti- 
cal  industries,  observatory,  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  Air  Force  bases  and  civil  air  de¬ 
fense  units;  writing  of  stories  and 
articles  on  aviation  personalities;  read¬ 


ing  biographies,  scanning  newspapers 
and  periodicals  for  air  news  and  devel¬ 
opments;  making  scrapbooks,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

Obviously  the  sky  is  the  limit  I  The 
challenge  is  there.  Will  you  accept  it? 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Rnicwcd  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
Teacher,  Ease  Meadow  Public  Schools 
(On  Military  Leave) 


The  House  of  the  Fifers.  By  Rebecca 
Caudill.  Decorations  by  Qeniu.  N.  Y. 
Lonffinans,  Oreen  and  Co.  1954.  $2.75. 

It  moHt  certainly  was  not  at  the  house 
of  the  Fifers,  her  intimate  relatives,  that 
fifteen-year  old  Monica  wished  to  spend 
her  summer  vacation.  Five  years  a^o.  she 
rather  liked  the  Kentucky  farm  and  her 
cousin  Nancy,  but  now  Nancy’s  letters 
were  full  of  the  accounts  of  dull  4-H  pro¬ 
jects  and  the  country  seemed  to  Monica 
a  dreadful  bore  for  a  whole  summer. 
And  so  it  beffnn  to  be,  until  Nancy  made 
certain  adjustments.  With  the  (fuidance 
of  her  wise  old  aunt,  and  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  f?nin  the  approval  of  her  older 
cousin,  Corkey,  Monica  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  place.  How  she  faced  some 
rather  perplexing  problems  makes  a  grand 
story. 

One  Against  the  Sea.  By  Betty  Mor¬ 
gan  Bowen.  Decorations  by  Arthur  Mar- 
okvia.  N.Y.  T..Lingn>ans,  Qreen  and  Co. 
1954.  $2.75. 

One  Affainnt  the  Plea  is  a  story  of  a 
young  .American  and  his  courage,  of  a 
fight  against  overwhelming  oLlds,  and  of 
a  victory  that  brought  happiness  and 
achievement  in  a  new  land.  Bill,  an 
American  lad,  had  left  his  homeland  to 
take  up  a  new  life  in  a  little  Yorkshire 
fishing  village.  .Almost  from  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  in  the  village,  he  seemed  to 
get  ofl  on  the  wrong  foot  with  the  lads 


of  the  community.  But  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  ever-raging  sea,  gave  him 
opportunities  to  win  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  the  good  Yorkshire  people  and 
of  their  sons. 

Engineers'  Dreams.  By  Willy  Ley.  11-  . 
luBtrated  by  Isami  Kashiwagi.  Diagrams 
and  Maps  by  the  Author.  New  Y'ork.  The 
Viking  i'ress.  1954.  $3.50. 

Engineera'  Dreamt  is  an  exciting  book 
and  one  that  has  an  especial  appeal  fur 
men  and  for  high  school  boys.  It  tells 
of  things  that  engineers  ran  do  but  which 
cannot  be  done  for  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  engineering.  Willy 
I.iey  vividly  describes  the  Idea  of  building 
a  tunnel  beneath  the  English  Channel 
that  would  provide  a  dry-iand  link  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Continent;  the 
vision  of  a  floating  platform,  or  “Island,” 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  where  planes 
could  land  to  refuel  or  to  outwalt  a  period 
of  bad  weather;  the  dream  of  putting 
volcanoes  and  hot  springs  to  work  to 
drive  engines  and  to  heat  cities;  and  the 
project  of  blocking  the  great  Congo  River 
and  creating  a  huge  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  Congo  Basin  as  a  means  of  easy  trans¬ 
portation.  Ley  g»»es  on  and  describes  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  projects  that  are  within 
the  capabilities  of  engineering  science  and 
he  points  out  the  reasons  why,  to  date, 
these  dreams  have  not  become  realities. 


The  Importance  of  Aviation  Education  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

tty  MERVIN  K.  STRICKLER,  JR. 

Aviation  Educationist 
Headquarters  Civil  Air  Patrol,  LJSAF 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Mervin  K.  Btrickler,  Jr.,  »ert/e»  on  the  Mtaff  of  Major  Oeneral  Lucat  V.  Beau, 
National  Commander  of  Civil  Air  Patrol,  at  aviation  edueationiit. 

He  Kai  graduated  from  Clarion  Btate  Teachert  College  in  Penntglvania  and  com¬ 
pleted  hit  graduate  tcork  at  Stanford  Univertity  uhere  he  became  one  of  the  flrtt 
individualt  to  obtain  a  doctorate  in  Aviation  Education. 

He  hat  terted  at  the  director  of  aviation  education  trorkthopt  at  the  Univertity 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Univertity  of  Colorado. 

He  it  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Directort  of  the  Motional  Aviation  Education 
Council  and  the  Univertity  Aviation  Attociation. — Editor 


IN  1954,  a  year  after  the  commemor¬ 
ation  of  the  momentous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  edu¬ 
cators  and  laymen  ahke  must  pause  to 
consider  the  next  50  years. 

Aviation  Affects  all  of  us 

Aviation  has  had  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  lives  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  America  and,  in  fact,  on 
people  throughout  the  world.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  now  almost  platitudinous 
to  state  that  we  no  longer  live  in  a 
geographic  area  apart  from  other  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  of  the  world.  American 
citizens  fly  around  the  world  on  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  airlines  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  jet  airliners  now  make  It  pos- 
,  sible  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  a  24- 
hour  world,  i.e.,  no  part  of  the  world 
is  more  than  24  hours  away  from  any 
other. 

Air  Power  Defined 

One  may  well  ask,  "What  does  all 
of  this  mean  for  me  as  a  citizen?" 
"What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  me  as 
a  teacher?"  To  answer  these  questions, 
a  definition  of  air  power  should  be 
1  COOPER,  John  C.  The  Right  to  Fly, 


noted.  John  C.  Cooper  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton, 
in  his  pubheation  “The  Right  to  Fly”, 
definies  air  power  as  follows: 

"Air  power  in  its  simplest  terms  is 
the  ability  of  a  nation  to  fly,  to  act 
through  the  airspace,  to  use  c-ontrolled 
flight,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  flight 
of  aircraft.  It  is  part  of  national 
power,  available  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  to  provide  transport 
through  the  airspace.  Though  its 
transport  uses  are  both  military  and 
civil,  air  power  is  basically  indivisible. 
The  armed  forces  represent  but  one 
use  of  air  power.  Civil  and  commer¬ 
cial  aviation  are  supported  by  and 
spring  from  the  same  elements."^ 

Clearly,  one  cannot  divorce  the  mil¬ 
itary  from  the  civil  facets  of  aviation 
insofar  as  total  air  power  is  concerned. 
The  implications  for  our  schools  of  both 
civil  and  military  aviation  are  practical¬ 
ly  one  and  the  same. 

World  War  II  Aviation  Courses 

One  lesson  that  the  military  as  well 
as  those  in  education  learned  during 
the  last  war  was  that  it  was  impossible 
Tlenry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York,  1947,  pp.  11-12 
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to  cram  a  lot  of  technical  and  highly 
scientific  information  into  a  so-called 
"Pre-Flight  Aeronautics  or  Science  of 
Aviation”  course.  The  research  done 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
coupled  with  what  is  common  sense 
knowledge  for  all  of  us,  indicates  that 
you  simply  cannot  expect  the  human 
mind  to  retain  a  weiHth  of  technical 
facts  through  education  via  lecture  and 
memorization.  E)o  not  misunderstand, 
our  World  War  II  experiences  with 
high  sch(K)l  aviation  programs  did  much 
to  stimulate  an  understanding  and  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  air¬ 
plane  for  the  curriculum  on  all  levels 
of  education — elementary,  secondary 
and  higher.  Experience  with  the 
World  W'ar  II  effort  has  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  stops  far  short  of  our  needs; 
in  other  words,  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  youth  today. 

Aviation  Education  is  General 
Education 

Aviation  education  is  general  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  concerns  aviation,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  technical  or  special  educa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  embraces  all  the  knowledge  and 
attitudes  that  the  informed  air-minded 
citizen  of  today  should  have.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  for  example,  an  understanding 
of  air  power  in  a  sense  similar  to  that 
already  cited. 

Aviation  Education  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools 

With  an  understanding  of  the  term 
"air  power"  and  a  realization  that  gen¬ 
eral  education  rather  than  technical  or 
special  education  is  the  first  consider¬ 
ation  for  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  a  further  question  arises 


concerning  how  schools  can  relate  their 
offerings  to  both  civil  and  miUtary  avia¬ 
tion.  Actually,  the  schools  can  serve 
the  needs  of  aviation  by  producing  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  the  basic  tools — who 
can  read  and  write  —  and,  above  all, 
graduates  who  understand  the  world  in 
which  they  five,  conditioned  as  it  is  by 
the  airplane;  graduates  who  reahze,  for 
example,  the  tremendous  geographic 
impact  of  the  airplane  on  our  society. 
The  most  succinct  statement  available 
in  this  regard  is  that  which  the  Aviation 
Education  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  listed  in  their  1949  report. 
American  schools  can  best  help  accom¬ 
plish  the  needed  aviation  education  if 
the  schools  will  give  to  the  pupils  what 
the  above  group  feels  should  be  given 
to  the  teachers.  The  Committee  feels 
that  teachers  should  have  (the  writer 
would  say  that  students  should  have): 

“1.  An  adequate  reading  and  speak¬ 
ing  vocabulary  of  aviation. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
weather  and  climate  to  successful  avia¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  general  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  airplane  structure. 

4.  A  general  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  simple  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  of  flight. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  place  of 
aviation  in  f^eace  and  war. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  air  transportation  on  various  levels 
of  international  relationships. 

*  7.  An  introduction  to  the  social, 
economic  and  political  implications  of 
current  and  future  aviation  develop¬ 
ment. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  airports  and  their  associat¬ 
ed  personnel. 
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9.  Familiarity  with  existing  and 
needed  basic  governmental  services, 
regulations  and  relationships  in  avia¬ 
tion. 

(Numbers  10  and  11  would  apply 
for  teachers  but  not  for  students.) 

10.  A  knowledge  of  available  avia¬ 
tion  education  resources  in  materials, 
personnel  and  equipment  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes. 

1 1 .  The  know-how  for  organizing 
units  of  aviation  education  and  provid¬ 
ing  resulting  learning  experience  for 
children  through  student  or  directed 
teaching. 

12.  A  realization  of  the  growing  in¬ 
terdependence  of  people  through  avia¬ 
tion. 

13.  An  understanding  of  problems 
—political,  economic,  international  and 
social — that  aviation  has  created  and 
the  institutions  society  has  established 
to  solve  these  problems. 

14.  A  realization  of  how  the  air¬ 
plane  has  changed  geographic  relation¬ 
ships — particularly  in  terms  of  man¬ 
kind’s  concepts  of  time,  place  and  dis¬ 
tance  and  mankind’s  attitudes  toward 
waterways,  land  masses  and  land  and 
water  barriers."* 

In  short,  the  schools  of  our  nation 
should  give  American  youth  at  least 
the  minimum  points  indicated  above. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  done  in  an  elec¬ 
tive  course  such  as  that  which  Civil 
Air  Patrol  is  encouraging  or  whether  it 
is  done  through  sound  educational 
methods  of  integration  or  correlation  is 
really  incidental.  The  important  thing 
is  that  it  be  done.  Local  wishes,  in¬ 
terests,  and  community  needs  will,  in 
the  final  analysis,  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  an  elective  course  or 
aviation  education  of  any  kind. 


The  implication  of  both  civil  and 
military  aviation  for  our  schools  is  one 
of  general  education.  It  is  aviation  ed¬ 
ucation  aimed  toward  the  development 
of  well  informed,  air-minded  citizens. 
This  must  be  done,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  high  school  graduate 
goes  on  to  a  technical  career  in  either 
the  military  ,  industry,  or  civil  aviation, 
or  whether  he  uses  his  knowledge  and 
attitudes  in  exercising  his  all-important 
prerogatives  as  an  informed  member  of 
our  great  American  electorate.  With 
a  sound  program  of  aviation  education 
in  our  schools,  the  various  problems 
facing  both  military  and  civil  aviation 
will  fade  before  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  that  will  not  rest  until  aviation 
problems  are  successfully  resolved. 

There  have  been  many  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  projects  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  All  too  often,  however,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  rather  limited.  Not 
infrequently,  the  reason  for  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  any  given  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  effort  has  been  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  follow-up  program.  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  in  many  communities,  provides 
the  necessary  impetus  and  follow-up  for 
aviation  education  projects  such  as 
teacher  training  workshops.  Civil  Air 
Patrol  members  in  over  200  commun¬ 
ities  throughout  the  48  states.  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  territories  (Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico),  cooperate 
with  local  high  schools  by  helping  the 
schools  offtr  an  aviation  education  elec¬ 
tive  in  the  curriculum.  Often,  Civil 
Air  Patrol  loans  the  necessary  textbooks, 
instructor’s  guides  and  helps  to  arrange 
visits  to  airports  and  other  field  trips. 
Sometimes,  too.  Civil  Air  Patrol  arrang¬ 
es  an  orientation  flight  for  the  high 
school  students  in  the  program.  Since 
there  are  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  in 


2  RrpoH,  ATiation  Education  Committee,  American  Aaaociation  of  Colle^a  for 
Teacher  Education,  1940. 
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over  2,000  communities,  there  is* much 
room  for  expanding  the  program  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  schools. 

What  Aviation  Education  Offers 
the  School 

Thus  far,  we  have  concerned  our¬ 
selves  with  what  educators  in  the 
schools  must  do  for  aviation.  Let  us 
now  consider  what  aviation  can  do  for 
the  schools.  There  is  no  area  of  the 
curriculum  that  is  devoid  of  possibiU- 
ties  for  integration  of  significant  avia¬ 
tion  facts,  information  and  experiences. 
The  music  teacher,  the  art  teacher,  the 
science  and  social  science  teacher,  the 
mathematics  teacher — to  name  but  a 
few — all  have  rich  opportunities  to  en¬ 
liven  the  learning  experiences  of  their 
students.  More  important,  students, 
as  many  parents  and  teachers  have  dis¬ 
covered,  are  generally  quite  well  in¬ 
formed  about  aviation  and  are  frequent¬ 
ly  intensely  interested  in  it.  Thus,  the 
alert  teacher,  whether  elementary  or 
secondary,  can  capitalize  on  this  inter¬ 
est  and  guide  the  experiences  of  the 
student  in  a  way  which  will  make  him 
a  better  citizen. 

There  are  many  sources  of  materials 
and  information  concerning  aviation 
education  for  teachers.  Most  of  the 
airline  companies,  for  example,  have 
usable  teaching  material  available.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  classroom  mater¬ 
ial,  most  airline  companies  and  the 
aviation  industry  will  provide  resource 
personnel  for  guest  lecturers  in  the 
classroom.  Further,  airlines,  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry,  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  welcome  field  trips  from  school 
people  providing  they  are  carefully 
planned  in  advance  and  related  to  gen¬ 
uine  learning  experiences.  Actually, 
the  problem  facing  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  do  something  about  aviation 


education  is  not  “What  will  1  do?”  but 
rather  “What,  of  the  many  possible 
opportunities  facing  me,  will  1  select  for 
my  grade  level,  curricular  area,  and 
particular  group  of  students  in  the  com¬ 
munity?” 

One  may  righdy  ask  at  this  point, 
“Just  what  does  aviation  education  have 
to  offer  schools  in  general  and  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  in  particular?” 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear. 

In  the  free  society  which  we  enjoy 
in  America,  no  development — aviation 
or  otherwise — can  be  accomplished 
without  the  support  and  c'oopcration  of 
all  American  citizens.  Such  support 
and  cooperation  necessarily  implies  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  understandings  about 
the  airplane  necessary  in  1954  clearly 
point  to  the  necessity  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  regarding  aviation  aimed  toward 
the  end  of  developing  better  informed 
and  air-minded  citi/ens.  THIS  IS 
AVIATION  EDUCATION 

All  of  us  in  education — elementary, 
secondary',  higher,  and  adult — in  the 
aviation  industry,  in  airline  companies, 
and  in  government  and  the  military 
must  pool  our  resources  to  accomplish 
mutually  held  objectives.  Organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  must 
be  encouraged  to  do  their  part  in  edu¬ 
cating  Americans,  both  young  and  old. 
With  the  concerted  efforts  of  everyone 
in  aviation  and  education  aimed  first 
toward  developing  an  understanding 
and  awareness  of  aviation  through  avi¬ 
ation  education,  the  other  problems  of 
aviation  such  as  both  military  and  civil 
procurement  of  technically  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  along  with  an  adequate  aviation 
industry,  civil  air  network,  and  aero¬ 
nautical  training  facilities  will  cease  to 
exist. 

American  air  power  policy  determin¬ 
ation  is  the  responsibility  of  every  mem- 
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ber  of  the  American  electorate.  Our 
air  power  policies  will  be  adequate  to 
the  degree  that  American  citizens  are 
aware  of  the  many  elements  that  are 
included  in  the  concept  of  air  power. 

The  man  on  the  street — the  voter — 
determines  what  air  power  we  will 
have.  If  the  voter  is  a  well  informed, 
air-minded  citizen  our  air  power  will  be 
adequate.  He  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
otherwise.  The  schools  have  a  definite 
responsibility  for  citizenship  training  in 
regard  to  understanding  the  airplane 
and  all  of  its  ramifications.  Programs 
of  aviation  education  suitable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  all  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  continued  where  already 
in  existance  and  started  where  they  are 
not  being  carried  on  at  present.  Spe¬ 
cific  details  regarding  what  type  of  avia¬ 
tion  education  is  best  must  await  the 
considered  judgement  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  teachers,  parents,  students, 
and  all  community  interests.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  aviation  education 
must  become  an  important  part  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  all  levels — elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  higher.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  here  that  aviation  education 
does  not  mean  technical  or  special 
training  such  as  pilot  or  mechanic  train¬ 
ing  or  aeronautical  engineering.  These 
are  all  very  important  functions  of  a 
special  nature.  Aviation  education  is 
the  general  education  that  al'  alert 
citizens  must  have  to  solve  the  huge 
problems  thrust  upon  us  by  the  advent 
of  the  airplane  on  the  20th  Century 
scene. 


The  scope  of  aviation  education 
touches  upon  nearly  every  subject  that 
we  ordinarily  think  of  when  we  think 
of  a  curriculum.  Thus,  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  is  both  a  part  of  many  of  the 
areas  of  study  or  academic  endeavor 
that  we  include  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  an  area  of  study  itself. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  clear. 
The  Wright  Brothers  ushered  in  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  Century  with 
their  achievements  of  controlled,  pow¬ 
ered  flight  with  its  consequent  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  very  survival  of  the  free  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  half  century  may  well  be 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  cope 
with  the  problems  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  airplane.  Aviation  education  will 
help  us  solve  these  problems. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  Century,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  two  dimensional  education  will  not 
suffice  for  a  three  and  even  four  dimen¬ 
sional  world.  The  airplane  is  a  potent 
weapon  of  destruction.  It  may  also  be 
used  as  an  exceedingly  effective  tool  for 
instruction. 

If  education  is  to  aid  in  changing 
the  behavior  of  man-kind  to  the  end 
that  America  and  the  free  world  will 
not  be  wiped  out  by  an  atomic  or  ther¬ 
monuclear  aerial  war,  and  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  airplane  to  the  point  where 
it  will  aid  all  of  us  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits,  we  must  do  much  more  than  just 
talk  about  aviation  education.  We 
must  have  it.  Herein  lies  the  import¬ 
ance  of  aviation  education  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 


T'he  San  Jose  State  College  "Off  Duty” 
Program  at  Parks  Air  Force  Base 

By  VERNON  A.  OUELLETTE 
Coordinator  of  Extension  Services,  San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California 


Dr.  Ouellette,  a  notice  of  Canada,  hat  tpent  mott  of  hit  life  <m  The  United  fitatet 
where  he  graduated  from  San  Franeiteo  State  College  in  19k0.  He  hat  taught  in  the 
Madera  County  tehoolt  and  Frctno  State  College.  During  World  War  II  he  terved  at 
an  officer  the  U,  S.  yacy.  Following  hit  releate  from  the  Navy  he  continued  hit 
education  at  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Butinett  and  received  a  Matter  of  Butinett 
Adminittration  degree.  After  an  interval  of  teaching  he  returned  to  Stanford  Vni- 
certity  and  completed  hit  Doctorate  of  Education  <n  1951, — Editor 


This  article  is  concerned  with 
a  specialized  "off-duty”  college 
training  program  sponsored  by  the 
San  Jose  State  College  at  the  Parks  Air 
Force  Base.  It  is  the  author's  hope 
that  the  information  presented  will 
prove  helpful  to  other  colleges  or  bases 
planning  a  new  program  of  this  type  or 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  presently 
operated  programs. 

Included  in  this  paper  are  discussions 
of:  the  “off-duty”  requirement,  why 
and  how  the  program  started,  the 
courses  offered,  how  the  potential  stu¬ 
dent  is  informed  about  and  started  in 
the  program,  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  the  program,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  program  to  date. 

Why  and  How  the  Program  Started; 
The  Parks  Air  Force  Base  was  acti¬ 
vated  on  1  August  1951.  At  that  time 
the  mission  of  the  base  required  a  large 
number  of  instntctors  for  the  training 
of  new  Air  Force  personnel.  The  first 
Base  Commander,  Colonel  Carter,  im¬ 
mediately  saw  the  need  for  college  level 
courses  that  would  increase  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  base  instructors  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching  and  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  areas.  Since  base  instructors  and 
college  professors  had  full  daytime 
schedules,  the  planning  for  the  college 


level  program  evolved  into  an  "off-duty” 
activity.  The  location  of  the  Parks  Air 
Force  Base,  in  relation  to  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  area,  severely  tested 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  program.  The 
nearest  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
the  University  of  California  and  the  San 
Jose  State  College,  were  thirty-five  miles 
away.  The  dilemma  of  transporting  a 
large  group  of  men  to  a  campus  for 
classes,  or  of  transporting  several  college 
professors  to  a  base  was  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  economy.  Thus  the  "off-duty”, 
"on-base”  program  got  the  approval  of 
the  Base  Commander. 

Mr.  Carlton  S.  Stevenson,  Civilian 
Education  Advisor,  was  asked  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  area;  and,  after  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  the  San  Jose  State  College  was 
given  a  closed  contract  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  1952,  and  for  1953. 
In  brief,  the  contract  stipulated  that  the 
College  offer  undergraduate  courses  at 
the  base  for  a  fee  of  four  dollars  per 
quarter  unit;  and  that  residence  credit, 
with  full  transfer  credit  or  full  credit 
toward  a  degree  at  the  San  Jose  State 
College  be  granted.  The  Air  Force 
agreed  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
professors  to  and  from  the  base,  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  courses  at  the  base,  and  to 
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sanction  the  closing  of  any  course  that 
did  not  reach  an  enrollment  figure  of 
fifteen. 

Within  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the 
“off-duty”  "on-base"  program  started  on 
25  January  1952;  and,  to  everyone’s 
surprise,  thirteen  courses  materiahzed 
with  280  students  enrolled.  In  addition 
to  the  base  instructors — for  whom  the 
program  had  been  designed — there  ap¬ 
peared  base  civihan  personnel,  Air  Force 
trainees,  and  many  civilians  from  ad¬ 
jacent  communities.  Thus  the  pattern 
of  the  program  was  set:  a  service  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  base  instructors,  but  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  interested  in  higher 
learning. 

Courses  Offered:  During  the  two 
year  period  a  fairly  definite  pattern  has 
developed  in  course  offerings.  It  has 
been  found  that  three  or  four  general 
education  requirements  per  quarter 
meet  the  demand  of  Air  Force  personnel 
who  desire  to  start  a  college  program. 
These  general  education  courses  are 
usually  required  at  all  accredited  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States  and  are  in 
the  area  of  English,  History,  Political 
Science,  and  Psychology.  The  rest  of 
the  course  offerings  for  a  given  quarter 
are  usually  in  specialty  areas  of  Police 
Science,  Education,  Foreign  Language, 
or  Business  Administration.  The  Col¬ 
lege  will,  in  addition,  offer  any  specific 
course  for  which  a  demand  exists  and 
facilities  of  the  Base  permits.  The  fol- 
lowipg  courses  have  been  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  during  the  last  two  years: 

Economics  lA — Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics 

English  lA — English  Composition 

History  149A — History  of  Russia 

History  17A  American  History  and 
Government 

Historv  17B— American  History  and 
Government 


Pohtical  Science  120 — Public  Opin¬ 
ion  and  Propaganda 

Psychology  5A — General  Psychology 
Psychology  5B — General  Psychology 
Psychology  150 — Educational  Psy¬ 
chology 

Psychology  154 — Social  Psychology 
Psychology  139 — Dynamics  of  Per¬ 
sonality 

Psychology'  1 10 — Abnormal  Psychol¬ 
ogy’ 

Spanish  lOA — Elementary-  Spanish 
Speech  2 A — Public  Speaking 
How  the  Potential  Student  is  In¬ 
formed  and  Started:  The  Base  Educa¬ 
tion  Office  arranges  to  have  a  news 
story  about  present  and  proposed 
courses  in  the  weekly  base  paper  "The 
Gateway  News”  and  also  in  the  daily 
“Parks  News  Bulletin”.  In  addition, 
the  Civilian  Educational  Advisor  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  and  tell  new  base  per¬ 
sonnel  about  the  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  during  the  induction  period.  The 
San  Jose  State  College  Public  Relations 
Office  forwards  news  releases  regarding 
course  offerings  to  newspapers  in  the 
area  of  the  Parks  Air  Force  Base,  and 
the  Extension  Services  Office  of  the 
College  sends  announcements  to  all  the 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Base. 
These  various  devices  have  been  most 
rewarding  in  attracting  students  to  the 
classes. 

Military'  personnel  evidencing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  college  courses  are  invited  to 
the  Base  Education  Office.  High  School 
and  College  Level  General  Educational 
Development  (G.E.D.)  tests  are  given 
to  these  prospective  college  students; 
and,  after  the  tests  are  completed,  the 
Educational  Advisor  talks  with  them 
regarding  their  educational  plans.  If 
a  candidate  shows  promise  of  benefiting 
from  a  college  program,  the  Education¬ 
al  Advisor  certifies  participation  in  "Op- 
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eration  Bootstrap”*  The  candidate 
then  pre-registers  for  the  courses  he 
desires  and  his  college  training  begins. 
Men  with  previous  college  training  are 
invited  to  file  transcripts  and  military 
records  with  the  Admissions  Office  of 
the  San  Jose  State  College.  When 
these  are  assembled  and  evaluated  the 
student  is  notified  as  to  his  standing  at 
the  college. 

Base  Civilian  personnel  and  civilians 
from  adjacent  towns  sign  up  for  courses 
at  the  Base  Education  Office.  Forms 
are  provided  if  they  desire  college 
credit  or  seek  admission  to  the  San  Jose 
State  College;  but  they  must  complete 
admission  procedures  at  the  campus. 

Weaknesses  and  Strengths  of  4he 
Program:  In  a  hundred  year  period,  the 
San  Jose  State  College  had  developed 
rather  inflexible  administrative  proced¬ 
ures  with  regard  to  its  present  seven 
thousand  student  population.  At  the 
outset  of  the  Parks  Air  Force  program 
many  office  relationships  were  severely 
strained;  but  with  patience  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  tAvo  year’s  experience, 
most  of  these  problems  have  been  over¬ 
come.  Two  problems  deserve  special 
mention:  admissions  and  counseling. 

Many  problems  arose  immediately 
after  the  start  of  the  program  in  the 
area  of  admissions.  Many  experiments 
were  tried  during  the  last  two  years  to 
formulate  an  equitable  policy  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  College’s  latest  statement 
of  policy  for  personnel  on  active  mili¬ 
tary  duty  in  the  Parks  Air  Force  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  follows: 


1.  The  College  will  require  full 
matriculation.  This  includes  the  filing 
of  complete  official  transcripts  of  all 
previous  high  school  and  college  work 
and  acceptance  for  admission  by  the 
Admissions  Office. 

2.  The  College’s  military  evaluation 
will  be  based  on  DD  Form  295,  "Appli¬ 
cation  for  the  Evaluation  of  Education¬ 
al  Experiences  During  Military  Serv¬ 
ice,”  and/or  certificates  of  completion 
from  military  schools. 

3.  The  College  will  not  issue  a 
transcript  which  includes  the  military 
and/or  transfer  credit  to  another  insti¬ 
tution  until  the  student  has  done  resid¬ 
ence  work  on  the  San  Jose  campus. 
The  College  is  willing,  however,  to  issue 
a  written  statement  of  credit  it  has 
allowed. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program 
it  was  found  that  many  students  re¬ 
quired  the  services  of  a  college  counsel¬ 
or  in  long  range  program  planning,  ad¬ 
missions  procedure,  and  evaluation  of 
previous  academic  work.  The  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  Coordinator  of  the  College 
spent  several  days  of  the  first  two  weeks 
of  each  quarter  at  this  task.  This  year, 
in  addition  to  the  first  two  weeks,  the 
Coordinator  spends  an  entire  day  at  the 
Base  Education  Office  through  the  en¬ 
tire  quarter.  Also,  the  Coordinator  is 
able  to  take  unanswerable  questions 
back  to  the  campus  for  further  investi¬ 
gation.  He  Is  able  to  confer  with  the 
Admissions  Officer,  the  Registrar,  and 
occasionally  will  take  difficult  problems 
before  the  Personnel  Committee  of  the 


*  “Operation  Rootatrnp”  la  the  Air  Force  off-duty  education  projrrnu*  which  la 
deaijrned  to  offer  encournjreinent  and  aaRiatance  to  .4ir  Force  peraonnel  in  completlnff 
requlrementa  for  a  hiffh  achool  diplonna,  a  collcf^e  dcffr****.  or  for  career  advancement 
and  ireneral  academic  aelf  Improvement.  Under  thia  plan  the  Air  Force  paya  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  coat  of  tuition.  Alao,  under  thia  plan,  .Mr  Force  peraonnel  can 
requeat  full  time  temjmrary  duty  for  a  maximum  of  aix  montha  to  complete  the  re¬ 
qulrementa  for  an  underjrradunte  or  frraduate  dejrree.  Tf  auch  a  requeat  la  approved, 
the  applicant  apenda  the  aix  montha  in  reaidence  at  the  inatitution.  Pay  and  allow- 
sncea  cemtinue  during:  thia  aix  month  period. 
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College  for  appraisal  and  decision.  In 
some  cases  the  student  is  invited  to  the 
campus  for  specialized  counseling.  In 
this  event  the  Extension  Coordinator 
arranges  interviews  with  Division  or 
Department  Chairmen  in  advance  of 
the  visitation;  thus  many  hours  are 
saved  for  the  student  unfamiliar  with 
"office  hour”  schedules  of  busy  college 
executives.  The  combination  of  these 
various  techniques  usually  gives  the 
students  fast  service  and  authoritative 
answers. 

Results  from  the  Program:  The  total 
effect  of  the  program  is  difficult  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  but  several  parts  are  obviously  im¬ 
portant:  the  number  of  men  participat¬ 
ing,  the  number  of  men  matriculating, 
and  the  number  of  men  completing  the 
college  program.  Also  of  interest  is 
the  extracurriculum. 

The  total  number  of  military  person¬ 
nel!  enrolled  since  the  program  started 
is  1575,  or  an  average  of  225  each 
quarter.  Eighteen  former  Parks  Air 
Force  men  are  presently  enrolled  at  the 
San  Jose  State  College  on  a  full-time 
basis.  During  the  past  two  years  six 
former  Parks  Air  Force  men  have  earn¬ 
ed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  one 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Several 
career  Air  Force  |)ersonnel  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  “Operation  Bootstrap” 
temporary  duty  assignment  to  complete 
the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Of  non-academic  interest,  but  highly 
interesting,  was  the  desire  of  many  en- 


roU^  in  off-duty  courses  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  college.  Hence,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Students  made  available  to  the 
Camp  Parks  students  a  half-price 
student  body  card.  This  card  entitled 
the  buyer  to  attend  athletic  and  social 
events  sponsored  by  the  College.  Of 
course  the  privilege  was  fully  utilized 
during  the  football  season  when  San 
Jose  State  played  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Stanford  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Brigham  Young  University, 
and  the  College  of  the  Pacific.  Natur¬ 
ally,  many  Air  Force  blues  were  in 
evidence  at  the  dances  and  other  social 
events  of  the  College. 

Conclusion:  The  Parks  Air  Force 
program  is  noteworthy  since  it  has  in¬ 
terested  a  segment  of  our  youth  in  high¬ 
er  education.  Because  of  its  short  his¬ 
tory,  it  can  be  called  an  experiment. 
The  experiment  has  proved  gratifying 
to  Air  Force  and  College  officials  alike, 
since  it  has  shown  that  an  area  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  exists  between  the  militar¬ 
ists  and  the  educationists.  In  sum,  the 
experiment  has  the  approval  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  top  administrators  of  each 
agency;  effective  communications  be¬ 
tween  college  and  base  officials  have 
been  established;  and  with  patience  and 
understanding  for  the  other’s  problems, 
mutual  respect  has  developed  over  the 
two  year  periofi. 


Aeronautical  Research  for 

Post  Graduate  Students 


Wide  Scope  of  a  Unique  United  Kingdom  College 

By  E.  COLSTON  SHEPHERD 
Aviation  Editor  of  the  London 
"Sunday  Times"  and 
Commentator  on  aviation  affairs 

Mr.  Shepherd  waa  aviation  editor  of  the  London  "Times"  for  eleven  years,  be¬ 
ginning  in  192H.  He  teas  editor  of  "The  Aeroplane"  for  four  years,  and  ehief  air 
correspondent  for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  during  the  invasion  of  Europe 
in  World  War  II. 

He  teas  for  six  years  Secretary  General  of  the  Air  League  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  is  note  aviation  editor  of  the  "Sunday  Times." 

With  the  Royal  Air  Force  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  dive- 
bombing.  He  flew  in  R..i.F.  aircraft  on  many  exercises,  and  reported  Schneider 


Trophy  races.  In  commercial  flying  he  flew 
make  the  journey  to  Sydney,  and  11)30  he 
liner — Editor 

UNATTACHED  and  unrelated  to 
any  university,  the  College  of 
Aeronautics,  at  Cranfield,  near 
Bedford,  in  Southern  England,  is 
unique  in  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  similar  establishment  where 
students  themselves  undertake  original 
work  in  aeronautical  experimentation 
and  research.  Several  universities  in 
Britain  make  provision,  for  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  aeronautical  subjects,  but 
none  has  the  comprehensive  equipment 
assembled  at  Cranfield.  The  College, 
run  by  Britain’s  Ministry  of  Education 
was  started  seven  years  ago  and  pro¬ 
vides  two-year  diploma  courses. 

The  aeronautical  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  believed  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction  and  has 
sent  representatives  to  inspect  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  equipment  at  Cranfield.  The 
California  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Pasadena  has  elaborate  apparatus,  but 
this  is  engaged  mainly  on  work  for  the 
United  States  aircraft  industry  and  is 
not  primarily  at  the  service  of  students. 


<n  lUSS  in  one  of  the  first  flying  boats  to 
made  a  long  flight  in  the  first  Comet  Jet 

Cranfield  provides  apparatus  which  is 
beyond  the  financial  resourses  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  gives  students  both  a  basic 
training  in  all  aspects  of  aeronautics 
and  also  full  scope  for  specialization. 

Students  spend  their  first  year  study¬ 
ing  aerodynamics,  aircraft  design,  pro¬ 
pulsion,  economics  and  production,  and 
electrical  engineering.  In  their  second 
year  they  speciahze  and  are  engaged  on 
thesis  work  in  their  chosen  branch. 
Throughout  the  course  the  students 
also  act  in  teams  on  aircraft,  engine  and 
production  tasks.  Aircraft  design  and 
engine  design  on  advanced  specifica¬ 
tions  are  dealt  with  as  live  projects, 
each  man  being  made  responsible  for 
all  the  design  and  stress  work  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  part.  The  thesis  work  may  be 
theoretical  or  practical  but  each  is  in¬ 
dividual  and  is  concerned  with  some 
hitherto  unsolved  problem. 

Novel  Work 

In  the  current  year,  for  instance,  one 
engine  specialist  is  studying,  with  the 
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aid  of  electric  furnaces  and  stress  gear, 
the  creep  of  turbine  buckets  at  abnor¬ 
mal  temperatures.  His  object  is  to 
contribute  some  useful  original  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  design  of  an  expendable 
jet  engine.  An  electrical  speciabst  is 
engaged  on  the  preparation  of  a  600- 
way  automatic  recording  and  plotting 
electronic  strain-gauge  unit.  Much  of 
the  work  being  done  by  aerodynamics 
specialists  is  novel,  and  the  aircraft  de¬ 
sign  entrusted  to  the  design  students 
of  the  senior  year  concerns  forward- 
swept  wings  in  a  most  unusual  and 
again  novel  application. 

Not  only  must  the  student  take  his 
part  in  the  economics'  section  in  plan¬ 
ning  manufacturing  processes  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  requisite  jigs  and  tools,  he 
must  also  turn  his  special  design  in  the 
electrical  department,  for  example,  into 
a  neat  and  tidy  instrument  suitable  for 
installation  in  aircraft.  On  the  engine 
side  he  must  take  his  turn  at  the  test 
beds  and  possibly  in  the  rocket-tesdng 
house.  In  the  air,  he  gains  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  methods  by  which  test 
pilots  arrive  at  their  conclusions  and 
accumulate  data  to  supplement  wind- 
tunnel  research.  One  of  the  College’s 
aircraft  has  a  swept-back  wing  set  ver¬ 
tically  on  the  fuselage  so  that  full-scale 
observations  may  be  made  in  flight. 

Cranfield,  formerly  a  Royal  Air 
Force  station,  is  fully  equipped  with 
radar  and  other  landing  aids.  It  is 
used  regularly  by  British  European  Ait- 
ways  for  pilot  training  and  occasionally 
by  Pan-American  Airways  for  training 
pilots  in  instrument  techniques. 

All  the  attributes  of  a  self-contained 
college  community  are  to  be  found  in 
this  center,  established  generously  by.  a 
Ministry'  of  Education  which  has  never, 
until  recently,  embarked  itself  on  post¬ 
graduate  education.  The  College  has 


120  students  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Most  of  them  are 
civilians  destined  to  work  in  industry 
but  some  Service  officers,  including  four 
from  the  United  States  Forces,  are  sent 
on  every  course.  These  are  presum¬ 
ably  intended  to  make  their  careers  in 
those  branches  of  the  Services  which 
prepare  specifications  or  are  concerned 
with  research  or  with  test  flying.  In 
so  technical  a  subject,  language  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  found  a  handicap  on 
occasions.  One  French-Canadian  even 
had  to  make  a  special  study  of  techni¬ 
cal  English. 

Aerodynamics  Equipment 

In  the  aerodynamics  department 
there  are  five  low-speed  wind-tunnels 
with  the  usual  balances,  three  smoke 
tunnels  and  three  high-speed  tunnels. 
One  of  the  latter  can  be  used  for  tests 
up  to  a  Mach,  number  of  2.5.  It  ab¬ 
sorbs  1,000  horsepower.  Another  is 
to  use  freon  instead  of  air  which,  when 
applied  to  powered  tunnels,  will  be 
much  more  economical  of  power  at  high 
Mach,  numbers.  The  biggest  of  the 
low-speed  tunnels,  recently  completed 
at  a  cost  of  £130,000  ($364,000), 
has  a  working  section  pf  eight  feet  by 
six  feet  and  is  driven  by  a  500  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor.  It  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood  except  for  the  comer 
vanes  which  consist  of  alloy  sections 
bonded  together.  Wood  was  chosen 
for  the  main  structure  because  of  pri¬ 
ority  claims  for  steel,  and  an  excellent 
job  has  been  made  of  it,  particularly 
where  the  form  changes  from  the  oc¬ 
tagonal  to  the  square  within  about  four 
feet  of  length  and  where  double  curva¬ 
tures  are  accomplished  in  1 1  -ply.  'This 
big  and  expensive  low'-speed  tunnel 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  luxury 
in  these  days  of  increasing  speeds,  but 
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the  view  in  Britain  is  that  much  work 
with  new  aircraft  forms  will  need  to  be 
done,  especially  in  relation  to  interfer- 
ence  between  wing  and  fuselage  at  take¬ 
off  and  landing  speeds. 

All  the  usual  instruments  for  mea¬ 
suring  velocity,  presure  and  turbulence 
are  in  use.  There  is  also  an  hydrau¬ 
lics  laboratory  with  various  open  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  study  of  flow  patterns.  In 
the  dynamics  laboratory  there  is  a 
whole  range  of  electronic  apparatus  for 
experimental  research  in  vibrations  of 
frequencies  from  one  to  10,000  per 
second. 

Fatigue  Testing  Gear 

Almost  as  much  apparatus  is  at  the 
service  of  the  aircraft  design  depart¬ 
ment,  for  this  includes  gear  for  fatigue 
testing  and  drop  testing  as  w’ell  as  for 
strain-gauge  work.  The  department 
contains  complete  sections  of  modern 
wings.  It  has  for  instance  a  big  sec¬ 
tion  from  a  Valiant  bomber.  It  has  a 
collection  of  instruments,  of  automatic 
pilots,  of  de-icers,  of  fire-prevention 
gear,  examples  of  aircraft  electrical  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  decompression  chamber  for 
testing  instruments  at  heights  up  to 
60,000  feet.  For  purposes  of  struc¬ 
tural  analysis  and  loading  demonstra¬ 
tions  it  has  in  one  big  hanger  a  re¬ 
markable  assembly  of  United  States, 
British  and  German  aircraft  from  the 
four-engine  type  down  to  the  Me.  163 
rocket  fighter.  It  possesses,  too,  a  Si¬ 
korsky  helicopter  which  is  used  for  vi¬ 
bration  studies,  being  run  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  inside  a  cage  on  the  airfield. 

With  the  help  of  this  apparatus  the 
student  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the 
intricacies  and  difficulties  of  design  and 
has  at  his  service  representative  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  other  people  have  solved 
their  troubles.  When  he  is  engaged 


on  his  own  particular  piece  of  design, 
he  has  his  points  of  reference  not  only 
contained  in  the  designer’s  handbook 
but  also  in  actual  specimens  in  labora¬ 
tory  or  hanger.  He  can  conduct  ex¬ 
periments  directed  to  the  elucidation  of 
specific  points  and  bring  his  own  results 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 

V-2  Rocket 

The  aircraft  propulsion  department 
is  equally  well-equipped.  It  has  speci¬ 
mens  of  many  types  of  engine.  There 
are  mcKiern  piston  engines  and  several 
tv'pes  of  gas  turbines.  There  is  a  good 
selection  of  rocket  motors  and  one  com¬ 
plete  V-2  rocket.  Special  rigs  have 
been  set  up  to  permit  investigation  of 
the  combustion  side  of  gas  turbines  and 
ram-jets,  and  there  is  ample  provision 
for  taking  dynamic  stress  measure¬ 
ments,  for  vibration  observations  and 
for  conducting  tests  on  fuels.  In  much 
the  same  way,  the  electrical  department 
covers  the  w'hole  field  from  generators, 
exciters  and  serve-mechanisms  to  the 
most  advanced  radar  devices  and  affords 
the  practical  student  full  opportunity 
for  working  out  his  ideas. 

In  organizing  the  economics  and  pro¬ 
duction  department,  the  College  has 
again  taken  great  trouble  to  enable 
students  to  deal  with  the  actual  work 
as  w'cll  as  to  study  the  principles.  Per¬ 
forming  the  theoretical  work  of  plan¬ 
ning  a  piece  of  production  is  married 
with  motion  study  in  which  students 
themselves  do  the  manufacturing  jobs, 
hold  the  stop-watch  and  operate  the 
camera.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
they  go  through  the  motions  of  form¬ 
ing  a  company,  holding  board  meetings, 
raising  capital,  ordering  jigs  and  tools 
and  organizing  the  factory  for  a  specific 
piece  of  production.  At  every  step  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  latest  in- 
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(Mistrial,  commercial  and  financial  sys-  institutions  other  than  aeronautical 
terns.  dealing  with  advanced  technology  in 

This  College  costs  about  £350,000  such  subjects  as  fuel  technology,  agri> 
($1,020,000)  a  year  to  run.  In  time  cultural  engineering,  management  and 
it  may  be  integrated  with  other  post-  work  study,  wind  power  technology, 
graduate  colleges  to  form  a  federalized  machine-tool  engineering,  gas  turbine 
technological  university.  Meanwhile  engineering  and  others  not  yet  ade- 
there  may  be  founded  at  Cranfield  new  quately  covered  by  university  faculties. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Public  Opinion  and  Propag'anda.  Ed-  stabilization,  social  security,  and  interna- 


ited  by  Daniel  Katz,  Dorwin  Cartwrig'ht, 
Samuel  Elclersveld,  and  Alfred  McClungr 
Lee.  N.  Y.  The  Dryden  Press.  1954 
$6.35. 

The  increasing  attention  ftiven  to  the 
study  of  communcations,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  crystallization  of  public 
opinion  and  the  analysis  of  propaifanda, 
is  an  encouraging  trend  throughout  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 
This  volume,  a  book  of  readings  edited 
for  the  Society  for  the  Psychological 
Study  of  Social  Issues,  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need  in  its  field.  It  is  an  extensive  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  but 
it  is  one  that  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
students  to  exercise  their  critical  facul¬ 
ties.  There  is  a  wide  coverage  of  points 
of  view,  of  types  of  studies,  and  of  issues. 
Major  positions  on  debated  questions  are 
given  so  that  students  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  familiar  with  both 
claasical  concepts  and  the  mure  recent 
empirical  advances. — William  P.  Beabs 

t 

Xlsmsntary  Economics.  By  John  Nor- 
din  and  Virgil  Salera.  N.Y.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1954.  $5.95. 

This  college  text,  now  in  its  second  edi¬ 
tion.  centers  around  the  development  of 
responsible  citizenship.  The  relation  of 
each  topic  in  economics  is  presented  In 
the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  decision¬ 
making  of  individuals  and  groups.  Cen¬ 
tral  coni*epts  of  economics  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance  of  national  income 
are  covere<i  early  in  the  volume  and  from 
this  background  the  student  is  led  to  a 
consideration  of  new  principles.  The  re¬ 
vision  features  new  material  on  national 
income,  prices,  wages,  banks,  economic 


tional  economics.  The  book  is  logically 
developed  and  the  writing  clear>and  stim¬ 
ulating. — WlUJAM  P.  Seaes. 

Your  Child  and  His  Art.  By  Viktor 
Ixiwenfeld.  N.Y.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1954.  $6.50. 

Whenever  V’iktor  Lowenfeld  writes  on 
nrt  and  with  especial  reference  to  child¬ 
ren,  readers  may  be  sure  of  a  sound,  bal¬ 
anced,  and  forthright  presentation.  The 
present  volume  is  offered  as  a  guide  to 
parents  and  it  actually  comprises  answers 
to  questions  the  author  received  from  par¬ 
ents  over  a  period  of  some  six  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  child  and  his  creative  ex¬ 
pression  through  art.  The  answers  are 
based  on  Dr.  Lowenfeld’s  wide  experience 
in  the  field,  on  research,  on  studies  of  case 
histories,  on  teaching  experience,  and  on 
close  observation  of  children  of  different 
age  levels  and  different  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment.  .Among  the  questions  asked  and 
t^nswered  are ;  “Why  does  my  child  always 
draw  airplanes?”  “Why  does  my  child 
draw  a  house  as  if  you  could  see  through 
it?”  “Why  does  my  child  draw  out  of 
proportion?”  “Why  does  my  child  draw 
things  upside  down?"  “Why  doesn't  my 
child  want  to  work  in  clay?” — and  a  host 
of  other  such  questions  that  have  given 
concern  to  many  parents.  The  author,  in 
addition  to  answering  these  questions  in 
terse  and  pithy  paragraphs,  discusses  the 
parents'  role  in  the  growth  of  the  child 
in  his  art  experiences.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  the  art  productions  of 
children  and  of  children  participating  in 
art  activitiea. — Paul  Zaxkowich. 


Quality  Control  of  Ak  Force 
Training 

By  MR.  DONALD  M.  BETHEL 
Chief,  Training  Materials  and  Curricula  Branch 
Training  Ananlysis  and  Development  Division 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

Born  in  Wi»ron»in  and  reared  <h  Iowa,  Mr.  Bethel  spent  several  pears  4n  public 
school  administration  in  Illinois  before  the  Air  Force  sent  him  to  Texas  in  1941.  He 
holds  deprees  from  Parsons  College,  Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  addition¬ 
al  graduate  work  at  the  Vnirersity  of  Chicago.  In  his  present  position,  Mr.  Bethel  is 
concerned  with  improrement  of  curricula  and  training  materials  for  technical  courses 
conducted  at  Kheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Some  of  his  training  philosophies  are 
te/lectcd  in  the  .Air  Foree  Manual  “How  to  Instruct”  and  sopie  of  the  USAF  Ex¬ 
tension  Courses. — Editor 


At  the  very  least,  it’s  nice  to 
be  told  that  we  Americans  have 
the  fastest  and  best  airplanes, 
the  greatest  aircraft  production  poten¬ 
tial,  the  most  skillful  pilots,  the  best 
aircraft  and  engine  mechanics  and  the 
finest  facilities  for  aviation  education  in 
the  whole  world.  We  claim  these  ad¬ 
vantages  by  virtue  of  our  inherent 
Yankee  ingenuity,  a  normal  knack  with 
anything  mechanical,  and  our  inborn 
inventiveness. 

By  the  way,  who  is  it  that  tells  us 
how  wonderful  we  are?  Do  they,  like¬ 
wise,  provide  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  in  this  pleasant  po¬ 
sition  of  world  leadership?  Some  of 
us  who  become  nostalgic  when  we  think 
of  dark  curly  hair,  remember  that  our 
Nation  has  not  always  been  first  in 
either  military  or  non-military  flying. 

We  recall  that  in  1925  a  World  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Commercial  Aviation  showed 
this  country  being  "out  distanced  by  all 
other  important  nations"  with  greatest 
developments  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  jet  engine, 
automatic  fire  control,  the  Snorkel  sub- 
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marine  and  radar,  all  essential  elements 
of  our  present  system  of  defense,  were 
invented  and  developed  outside  the 
United  States. 

News  releases  tell  of  industry’s  re¬ 
quirement  for  35,000  engineers  and 
5,000  scientists — not  available.  It  is 
stated  that  Russia  will  graduate  twice 
as  many  scientists  and  technicians 
as  we  will  in  this  school  year  and 
their  advantage  in  the  field  of  engineer¬ 
ing  is  three  to  onel 

Aviation  education  is  being  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  "backward  child  of  our 
school  curricula.” 

Let’s  not  be  so  smug  and  compla¬ 
cent!  The  future  of  our  civilization 
is  still  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of 
that  "race  between  education  and  dis¬ 
aster  I” 

Without  choice  or  voluntary  action, 
the  common  citizen  of  every  nation  oa 
earth,  including  our  own  United  States, 
is  subjected  to  the  manifold  influences 
of  the  air-atomic  age.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  with  little  or  no 
warning  John  Q.  Public  (or  Hans, 
Jean,  Pedro,  or  Mehilovich)  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  unalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or 
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anything  else.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  him  opportunity  to  learn  the 
facts  of  every  day  life.  Today’s  facts 
of  every  day  life  include  such  modern 
concepts  as  those  which  concern  aero¬ 
dynamics,  theory  of  flight,  principles  of 
piston  and  jet  power  plants,  rocket  pro¬ 
pulsion,  the  application  of  radio  and 
radar  to  the  control  and  detection  of 
flying,  self-preservation  in  the  event  of 
atomic  attack,  the  potential  of  bacter¬ 
iological  and  psychological  warfare,  and 
requirements  for  civil  defense  against 
panic. 

For  continuance  of  its  existance,  a 
Democracy  is  dependent  upon  an  in¬ 
formed  citizenry. 

-  Today  in  the  United  States,  our  citi¬ 
zenry  is  uninformed  on  the  air-atomic 
age.  Aviation  education  is  not  only 
backward,  it  is  underprivileged!  It  has 
been  estimated  that  within  more  than 
90%  of  our  public  schools,  aviation 
education  does  not  exist.  Curriculum 
change  has  failed  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments  in  our  way  of  life. 

Perhaps  for  purpose  of  discussion  we 
may  agree  that  there  are  at  least  two 
rather  clearly  defined  categories  of  avi¬ 
ation  education.  First,  there  is  the 
universal  requirement  for  EDUCA¬ 
TION  designed  to  provide  understand¬ 
ing  and  to  develop  appreciation.  Dis¬ 
persal  of  this  knowledge  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  civilization  is  a  proper 
function  of  our  public  schools.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  is  an  increasingly  urgent 
requirement  for  TRAINING  in  the 
various  specific  skills  of  the  air-atomic 
age.  It  is  the  business  of  specialized 
technical  schools  to  develop  the  skills, 
encourage  the  attitudes  and  provide  the 
background  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  necessary’  to  effective  job  perform¬ 
ance.  The  services  of  these  Technical 
Schools,  essential  in  peace  time,  become 


vital  to  our  very  existance  during  per¬ 
iods  of  national  emergency.  Each  one 
of  us  owns  stock  in  these  schools.  Let’s 
examine  our  holdings  in  "Aviation  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Inc." 

Formalized  training  of  ground  per¬ 
sonnel  to  service  and  maintain  aircraft 
was  first  established  during  World  War 
I  under  a  curriculum  which  recognized 
the  need  for  specialization  to  qualify 
some  of  the  graduates  for  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  and  others  for  engine  mainten¬ 
ance.  While  the  "Jenny”  and  the 
“Spad”  (now  historic  airplanes)  were 
relatively  simple  in  construction,  grad¬ 
uates  of  this  first  formal  training  pro¬ 
gram  were  expected  to  perform  any  and 
all  necessary’  maintenance  and  repair 
up  to  and  including  modifications  of 
the  aircraft  or  complete  overhaul  of  the 
engines. 

As  reported  by  some  of  its  instruc¬ 
tors,  this  original  aircraft  technical 
school  was  organized  into  administra¬ 
tive  units  strikingly  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mon  pattern  of  present  day  aircraft 
mechanic  courses.  Through  interven¬ 
ing  years,  phases  and  branches  have 
been  added  to  provide  training  on  new 
equipment.  Sequence  and  time  allo¬ 
cations  have  been  changed  from  time 
td  time.  New  subject  matter  has  been 
introduced.  Some  objectives  have  been 
motlified.  Despite  these  changes,  the 
essential  elements  of  the  curriculum 
appear  unchanged.  Aircraft  mechanic 
courses  remain  today  what  they  have 
always  been — a  logical  grouping  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  within  administrative  units 
of  convenient  scope  and  duration. 

In  its  earliest  years,  the  aircraft 
mechanic  course  was  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  "practical”  men.  These  men 
were  technically  qualified  by  experience 
before  they  became  concerned  with 
training.  There  is  little  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  they  were  aware  of  anything 
so  abstract  as  a  philosphy  of  training, 
yet  they  set  the  present  pattern  for 
course  curriculum.  Even  if  it  should 
be  contended  that  the  early  curriculum 
was  designed  to  philosphical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  specifications,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  were  the  standards 
commonly  accepted  thirty  years  ago. 

Within  recent  years,  major  discov¬ 
eries  have  been  announced  in  the 
science  of  psychology.  It  may  well  be 
timely  to  consider  present  curricula  for 
aircraft  mechanic  training  in  the  light 
of  a  few  of  many  currently  accepted 
philosophies  applicable  to  training  and 
learning. 

Some  people  put  their  faith  in  an 
even  dozen  principles.  Enumerated 
below,  they  appear  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  to  technical  training: 

1.  Men  are  not  born  with  skills  but 
can  develop  the  skills  they  need. 

2.  Learning  results  from  efforts  to 
satisfy  needs. 

3.  A  person  learns  most  easily, 
quickly  and  lastingly  that  which  has 
meaning  for  him.  Both  facts  and 
skills  are  nonsense  until  the  need  for 
them  is  apparent  to  the  learner. 

4.  Learning  is  more  efficient  and 
longer  lasting  when  acquired  in  a  real¬ 
istic  situation  comparable  to  real  life 
conditions. 

5.  A  person  learns  through  his  own 
mental  and  physical  activity. 

6.  Insights  are  gained  during  efforts 
to  solve  problems  which  fit  facts  and 
skills  into  meaningful  patterns. 

7.  Piecemeal  learning  is  inefficient 
and  unsatisfying. 

8.  Facts  and  skills  are  learned  as 
parts  of  a  pattern  in  relation  to  their 
use  or  field  of  reference. 

9.  If  learners  are  to  gain  specific  in¬ 
sights,  they  must  know  in  advance  what 
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they  are  seeking. 

10.  Students  set  their  own  learning 
goals  but  they  can  be  influenced  to 
select  suitable  goals. 

1 1 .  Realistic  practice  contributes  to 
learning  and  serves  to  fix  learning  into 
meaningful  patterns. 

12.  Learning  is  a  process  of  growth 
influenced  directly  by  the  learner’s  total 
surroundings. 

Perhaps  the  preceding  philosophies 
mean  the  same  as  the  following  precepts 
on  technical  training  which  have  prov¬ 
ed  their  value  through  a  generation  of 
experience  in  aviation  education: 

*  Make  sure  each  student  knows 
where  he’s  headed  so  he’ll  know 
what  to  look  for  on  the  way. 

*  Let  each  student  HEAR  IT — SEE 
IT— DO  IT. 

*  Demand  precision  performance  in 
every  activity. 

*  For  maximum  individual  skills,  set 
up  these  elements  of  a  "natural” 
training  situation  whenever  feasi¬ 
ble: 

Assign  each  student  a  realistic 
training  task. 

Limit  each  student  to  a  specific 
work  area. 

Provide  each  student  with  nec¬ 
essary  tools  and  instructions. 
Assist  each  student  to  develop 
his  skill  through  practice. 

*  Capitalize  on  each  student’s  suc- 
ess  to  motivate  a  desire  for  still 
greater  skill  in  job  performance. 

*  At  strategically  located  check  points, 
eliminate  incapable  students  on  the 
basis  of  go  no-go  performance  tests. 

*  Finalize  training  on  end-item  equip¬ 
ment  to  assure  that  graduates  will 
be  immediately  usable. 

Few  if  any  of  those  presently  respon¬ 
sible  for  technical  training  feel  that 
aviation  education  is  being  conducted 
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far  nuudmum  effectiveness.  The  total 
tMk  is  far  too  great  to  be  accomplished 
by  technical  schools  alone.  It’s  far  too 
great  a  responsibility  to  be  thrust  upon 
any  small  group  of  individuals.  The 
outcome  is  vital  to  every  citizen. 

We  expect  commercial  aircraft  to  fly 
and  cany  us  to  our  destination. 

We  expect  a  continuous  increase  in 
flying  schedules  with  constantly  im¬ 
proved  service. 

We  expect  to  read  of  improvements 
in  aircraft  and  related  equipment. 

We  expect  advance  warning  against 
surprise  approach  of  unfriendly  air¬ 
craft. 

We  expect  to  be  protected  in  event 
of  military  attack  against  our  home¬ 
land. 

We  expect  civil  aviation  to  expand 
to  a  position  of  proper  size  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  similar  activities  of  other 
countries. 

Technical  training,  like  an  entry  for 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  cannot  be  produc¬ 
ed  overnight.  Precision  workmanship 
demands  a  substantial  backlog  of  relat¬ 
ed  knowledge  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion.  Precision  skill  is  an  attitude  of 
mind,  developed  through  a  process  of 
maturation.  Overall,  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  is  everybody’s  business.  Techni¬ 
cal  training  cannot  attain  maximum 
effectiveness  until  it  receives  additional 
support  from  our  public  schools. 

For  air-atomic  understanding  and  to 
assure  more  adequate  numbers  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  technicians,  there  must  be 
a  curriculum  change  in  our  public 
schools.  Optimum  change  would  not 
result  from  mere  addition  of  another 
course  to  an  already  overcrowded  curri¬ 
culum.  Indeed,  whether  the  change 
comes  gradually  of  its  own  accord  or 
whether  we  expedite  the  process,  it  will 
amount  to  another  revolution.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  comparable  to  the  transi¬ 


tion  which  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  when  we  went 
from  horse  and  buggy  days  to  universal 
reliance  on  the  automobile  for  trans¬ 
portation.  It  will  involve  bowls  full 
of  teachers;  the  equivalent  of  a  Cotton 
Bowl  full  of  science  teachers,  a  Rose 
Bowl  full  of  mathematics  teachers,  a 
Sugar  Bowl  full  of  English  teachers. 
Every  teacher  in  every  school  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  can  advance  or  re¬ 
tard  change.  Change  is  retarded  when 
teachers  take  no  action.  This  change 
will  be  expedited  whenever  a  teacher 
uses  air-atomic  age  materials  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  reading,  writing  or  discussion 
or  as  the  basis  for  assignments  in  sci¬ 
ence  or  mathematics.  A  rapid  change 
to  an  air-atomic  curriculum  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  optimum  contribution  of  our 
public  schools  toward  development  of 
an  informed  citizenry. 

It  was  less  than  a  century  ago  when  ‘ 
Oliver  VV.  Holmes  penned:  "the  won¬ 
derful  one  boss  shay.”  Writing  today 
he  might  reminisce  on  "the  wonderful 
Mod'l  T”  or  the  "wonderful  DC-3.” 
Will  one  of  our  present  writers,  on  be¬ 
coming  accustomed  to  interplanetary 
travel,  reflect  his  longing  for  the  good 
old  days  of  subsonic  flight? 

Are  we  agreed  that  current  school 
curricula  are  in  need  of  modernization 
to  expedite  aviation  education?  Prob¬ 
ably  not. 

We  may  not  even  agree  on  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  "curriculum."  Nevertheless, 
ready  or  not,  change  is  coming.  "There 
is  nothing  permanent  except  change” 
as  observed  by  the  ancient  Greek  Hera¬ 
clitus.  We  do  well  to  exert  construct¬ 
ive  influence  on  inevitable  change.  As 
educators,  our  chance  for  immortality 
lies  in  our  opportunity  to  influence  our 
students.  History  will  record  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  people — some  of  them 
the  people  we  are  training  today. 


Education  and  the  Air  Age 

By  DR.  H.  E.  MEHRENS 
Deputy  Director,  Aviation  Education 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Mchrens  icritet  from  a  rich  background  of  erperienee  in  education  and  avia¬ 
tion.  He  hat  been  a  teacher  in  elementary  and  high  tehooli,  high  ichool  principal, 
tuperintendent  of  tchoolt  and  college  profetior,  Hupervitor  of  Aviation  Ground  Schoolt 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautict  Administration.  Region  IV,  Rupervitor  in  charge  of  Foreign 
Nationals  Program,  C.iA  and  since  /.9J.5  Deputy  Director  of  Aviation  Education  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Supervisor  of  the  Educational  Program.  CAA.  In  1952  he  teat  airarded  the 
Hretcer  Trophy  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  Superior  Achievement  Atrard  and 
teas  a  conferee  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Joint  Orientation  Conference.  Dr. 
Mehrent  it  the  Executive  Secretary,  National  Aviation  Education  Council  and  Secretary 
of  the  Aviation  Education  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  Advisory  Staff  to  General  Lucas 

N  1903  there  occurred  two  highly 
significant  events.  On  December 
1 7  of  that  year,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  successfully  demonstrated  the 
first  controlled  and  sustained  flights  of 
an  airplane.  In  1903  John  Dewey 
published  Studies  in  Logical  Theory. 
One  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
age  of  aviation;  the  other  was  basic  to 
an  educational  system  adequate  to  an 
air  age. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Wright  Brothers 
and  the  works  of  ]ohn  Dewey  have  not 
the  remotest  relationship.  Yet,  the 
principles  of  learning  as  Dewey  observ¬ 
ed  and  defined  them  were  inherent  in 
the  procedures  employed  by  the  Wrights 
as  they  learned  to  build  an  airplane  that 
would  fly.  Interestingly  enough,  these 
same  principles  were  employed  by  Dew¬ 
ey  himself  as  he  learned  about  the  na¬ 
ture  gf  learning. 

The  Wrights  were  not  the  first  to 
fly  a  power  driven  vehicle.  Langley, 
in  1896,  flew  a  powered  model  with  a 
thirteen  foot  wing  spread.  It  did  not 
carry  passengers  and  it  was  controlled 
from  the  ground,  but  it  flew.  Pre¬ 
viously,  passengers  had  been  airborne. 
In  1783  De  Rosier  and  Laurent  made 
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the  first  balloon  ascension,  and  100 
years  later,  1883,  John  Montgomery 
flew  and  successfully  controlled  a  glider 
in  flight. 

The  Wright  Brothers  developed  a 
satisfactory  propeller;  and,  with  the 
help  of  Charles  E.  Taylor,  a  machinist 
in  their  employ,  they  built  a  power  plant 
for  their  airplane.  Contemporaries 
who  heard  about  the  Wright  Brothers 
flights  did  not  believe  what  they  heard. 
And  it  is  said  that  among  those  in  Day- 
ton  who  watched  the  first  powered  air¬ 
plane  being  built,  only  the  children 
thought  that  it  would  fly.  One  con¬ 
temporary  said,  "The  kids  hadn’t  yet 
learned  enough  to  say  it  couldn’t  be 
done.’’ 

ITiCre  were  factors,  other  than 
chance,  which  caused  the  Wrights  to 
succeed  where  others  had  failed — to 
succeed  despite  the  many  ready  to  say, 
"It  can’t  be  done!’’  The  Wright  Bro¬ 
thers  were  ready  and  eager  to  leam  from 
their  predecessors,  from  those  who  had 
formulated  the  first  theories  of  aerody¬ 
namics.  There  was  much  to  leam 
from  such  men — if  the  hypotheses  they 
advanced  were  not  confused  with  prov¬ 
en  fact. 
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Sir  George  Cayley,  an  Englishman, 
ofiFered  the  Wrights  a  mathematical  ex¬ 
planation  of  flight;  LiUenthal,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  supplied  them  with  almost  reh- 
able  data  about  the  shape  of  an  airplane 
wing;  Pilcher,  another  Englishman,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  principle  concerning  dihedral 
— angle  of  wing  with  fuselage;  Cha- 
nutc,  a  Frenchman,  had  defined  for 
them  ten  basic  principles  of  flight.  We 
may  note  that  the  Wrights  did  not  lack 
for  information  about  what  presumed 
to  be  aeronautical  principles.  It  is  also 
of  interest  that  the  sources  of  their  in¬ 
formation  were  international  in  scope. 

Yet,  fortunately,  the  Wright  Brothers 
w'ere  as  ready  to  question  what  appeared 
to  be  established  principle  as  they  were 
eager  to  explore  all  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  They  were  truly  motivated  by  a 
dominant  interest.  They  employed  the 
process  of  experimentation.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  be  smothered  by  the  weight  of 
tradition.  They  were  deceived  neither 
by  the  stereoty  ped  thinking  of  the  past 
nor  by  that  of  their  contemporaries. 

They  were  among  the  first  to  use  the 
wind  tunnel.  Thev  carefully  tested 
not  onlv  the  hypotheses  and  theories 
advanced  by  others  or  conceived  by 
themselves,  but  also  they  tested  just  as 
carefully  what  presumed  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  principles  of  aerodvnamics.  They 
succeetled  in  solving  the  problem  they 
set  for  themselves.  They  learned  how 
to  build  an  airplane  that  would  fly  and 
keep  on  flying. 

The  Wright  Brothers  had  their  Cay¬ 
ley,  I.ilienthal,  Chanute,  Montgomery, 
and  lAngley.  Dewey  had  his  Pesta- 
loz/i,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer  and 
Barnard.  The  former  group  began 
serious  research  in  the  field  of  aeronau¬ 
tics;  the  latter  began  a  search  for  truth 
concerning  the  nature  of  learning.  As 
the  Wrights  had  the  help  of  a  Charles 


Taylor,  Dewey  had  access  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  studies  of  contemporary  psycholo¬ 
gists.  In  their  laboratory,  the  Wright 
Brothers  proved  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
an  aerodynamic  hypothesis.  In  his 
Laboratory  School  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dewey  tested  the  vafidity  of 
prevailing  psychological  and  education¬ 
al  theory.  He  reached  conclusions  as 
significant  as  the  advent  of  powered 
flight  is  significant.  For  basic  to  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  educational  practices  are 
Dewey’s  principles  of  interaction  and 
continuity. 

Kitty  Hawk  can  be  regarded  as  the 
crisis  of  the  first  scene  in  a  fifty  year 
long  drama  of  aviation.  Development 
in  the  science  of  aviation  has  exceeded 
the  most  optimistic  forecasts.  As  the 
Wright  Brothers  built  upon  the  work  of 
those  before  them,  so  those  that  follow¬ 
ed  the  Wrights,  each  in  turn,  has  built 
upon  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  In 
1929  Major  Carl  Spaatz  and  Captain 
Ira  Eaker  kept  the  "Question  Mark” 
aloft  for  almost  seven  days,  aviation 
knew  it  had  a  reliable  engine.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  event,  aviation  records  were 
made  only  to  be  broken  until  in  1951 
Major  William  Bridgman  in  the  rocket- 
powered  “Skyrocket”  climbed  to  an  al¬ 
titude  of  79,494  feet  and  flew  at  a 
speed  of  1,238  miles  per  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  educational  scien¬ 
tists  continued  to  build  upon  Dewey’s 
concepts.  Kilpatrick,  Harap,  Bode, 
Hopkins,  and  Alberty  each  has  made 
notable  contributions  to  educational 
thinking.  Jersild,  as  well  as  many 
others,  has  undertaken  experimental 
studies  in  child  development  and  has 
made  available  for  us  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  interpretations  of  these  studies. 
Bruner  defined  six  major  trends  in 
curriculum  development  which  are  pro¬ 
viding  impetus  for  the  development  of 
aviation  education. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  recount 
all  the  events  of  the  last  50  years  which 
mark  progress  in  educational  thinking. 
It  would  be  equally  impossible  in  one 
presentation  to  review  the  progress  of 
aviation  since  the  Wright  Brothers’ 
flight.  Yet,  progress  in  these  two  area, 
in  terms  of  their  applications,  have  en- 
countered  the  same  phenonemon — a 
resistance  to  the  changes  in  thinking 
each  makes  imperative.  We  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  recognize  aviation’s  impacts  and 
to  change  courses  of  action  to  accomo¬ 
date  them.  We  have  been  equally  re¬ 
luctant  to  bring  educational  programs 
into  harmony  with  proven  educational 
theory. 

You  have  been  told  many  times  that 
the  impact  of  aviation  has  been  felt  in 
every  area  of  human  activity.  Avia¬ 
tion  has  introduced  a  new  era.  Avia¬ 
tion  is  the  crowning  achievement  of 
our  technological  age. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  world  was 
very  little  different  from  that  of  my 
father's  childhood  or,  for  that  matter, 
from  that  of  my  grandfather’s  world, 
when  he  was  a  youth.  Horsedrawn 
vehicles  provided  our  chief  mode  of 
transportation.  Oil  lamps  were  gener¬ 
ally  employed  for  illumination.  The 
home  was  our  center  of  recreation. 
Our  world  was  a  stable  world,  a  safe 
world,  a  trusting  world. 

The  world  into  which  my  son  was 
born  is  an  entirely  different  world. 
And  yet,  the  resistance  to  change  is  so 
great  and  wishful  thinking  so  predom¬ 
inant  that  the  majority  of  us  still  will 
not  believe  it.  As  a  boy,  I  was  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  lived  in  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world;  one  that 
had  never  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  an  enemy;  one  favorably  located, 
since  to  reach  its  shores,  the  only  po¬ 
tential  enemy  imaginable  would  have 


to  cross  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean  or  the  vast  Arctic  expanse  of  ice 
and  snow. 

In  1921  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  in 
bombing  tests  sank  three  captured  Ger¬ 
man  vessels;  the  Destroyer,  G-102;  the 
Light  Cruiser,  Frankfurt;  and  the  Bat¬ 
tleship,  Ostfricdsland.  The  Billy  Mitch¬ 
ell  story  and  the  reception  received 
by  the  Lindberg  report  offers  evidence 
that  most  of  us  remained  hard  to  con¬ 
vince;  we  still  refused  to  believe  that 
we  lived  in  an  air  age.  Pearl  Harbor 
should  have  convinced  us.  Eight  bat¬ 
tleships  sunk.  By  aircraft.  A  sneak 
attack?  Certainly,  undertaken  by  an 
enemy  who  knew  we  were  unprotected 
and  in  no  position  to  retaliate.  Three 
days  later,  aircraft  imposed  another  de¬ 
feat.  The  British  Battleship,  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Repulse  were 
sunk  by  aerial  bombs,  and  the  Straits 
of  Singapore  for  the  first  time  in  over 
a  century  were  opened  to  an  enemy. 
These  events  have  implication  not  only 
for  military  strategy,  but  also  for  diplo¬ 
matic  strategy,  national  defense,  and 
education.  But  if  I  am  to  believe  what 
I  read  in  the  papers,  many  of  us  are 
still  unconvinced  that  we  are  living  in 
an  air  age. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  reluctance 
to  accept  the  educational  changes  de¬ 
fined  by  Dewey’s  principles  parallels 
reluctance  to  recognize  the  effects  of 
aviation.  There  are  many  self-appoint¬ 
ed  critics  who  disparage  efforts  to  help 
prospective  teachers  gain  instructional 
skills.-  They  say  we  should  teach 
teachers  what  to  teach  and  not  how  to 
teach.  Thev  tell  us  that  to  know  a 
subject  is  to  be  able  to  teach  it.  Cur¬ 
rently,  this  dispute  has  reached  consid¬ 
erable  proportions,  with  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  supporting  a  plan  which  would 
convert  a  four-year  teacher<ollege  into 
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a  four-year  bberal  arts  college,  plus  a 
fifth  year  of  "on  the  job,  pedagogical 
training”  and  the  American  Association 
of  College  Teacher  Education  CAAO 
TE)  calling  this  plan  unsound  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  con¬ 
fusing  information,  the  content  of  a 
subject  matter  field,  with  education,  the 
process  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  an  individual.  The  Wrights  learn¬ 
ed  to  do  something  man  had  never 
done.  In  the  process  they  used  all  the 
relevant  information  they  could  gather, 
but  their  learning  resulted  as  their  ex¬ 
perimentation,  in  terms  of  their  pur¬ 
poses,  both  tested  the  validity  of  exist¬ 
ing  information  and  generated  new  in¬ 
formation.  Many  regarded  as  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  never  succeeded  in 
defining  a  dynamic  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Their  heads  remained  in  the 
sands  of  tradition.  The  most  advanced 
of  the  lot  reached  the  point  of  talking 
about  integrated  subject  matter,  with¬ 
out  reaUzing  apparently  that  it  is  within 
the  organic  structure  of  the  individual 
himself  that  subject  matter  is  integrated, 
and  that  such  integragadon  depends 
upon  such  an  organism  interacting  with 
those  aspects  of  his  environment  that 
are  relevant  to  his  interests  and  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  the  moment  let  us  leave  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  education’s  progress  and 
consider  briefly  smne  impacts  of  avia¬ 
tion  that  make  necessary  great  educa¬ 
tional  concern.  Is  there  any  doubt  but 
that  this  technological  age  has  increased 
the  complexity  of  society  manyfold  over 
that  society  known  a  generation  ago? 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  advent  of 
the  aircraft  has  been  pre-eminent  in 
bringing  about  these  complexities?  I 
have  heard  remarked  by  those  speaking 


on  the  subject  of  aviation  education 
that  the  child  today  does  not  need  to 
adjust  to  the  air  age,  that  he  was  bom 
into  it;  that  it  is  his  elder  that  needs 
to  make  the  adjustment.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  if  the  child  a  generation 
ago  needed  adult  help  so  that  he  be¬ 
came  able  to  meet  and  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  hfe  held  for  him,  the  child  today, 
in  view  of  current  situations,  needs  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  intelligent  guidance. 

Currently  we  appear  to  be  confront¬ 
ed  with  as  bad  a  case  of  national  jitters 
as  this  country  has  ever  experienced. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  situation  is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  an  effect  of 
aviation. 

To  our  apparent  surprise,  we  discov¬ 
er  that  Russia  is  about  as  far  along  in 
the  development  of  so-called  nuclear 
weapons  as  we  are.  To  underestimate 
our  enemy  has  always  been  our  tenden¬ 
cy.  Chairman  Cole  of  the  joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
stated  in  a  recent  interview  that  infor¬ 
mation  recently  reaching  him  concern¬ 
ing  Russia’s  ability  to  launch  a  success¬ 
ful  air  attack  against  us  had  changed 
his  whole  point  of  view  toward  expen¬ 
ditures  for  defense. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  as  a  nation 
work  our  way  out  of  a  dilemma  that 
aviation  has  helped  to  bring  about  ap¬ 
pears  to  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
we  can  muster  national  courage  and 
mobilize  intelligent  leadership.  Our 
position  would  be  greatly  improved  had 
our  schools  during  the  last  fifty  years 
taught  pupils  and  students  how  to 
think  logically  and  how  to  cope  with 
the  unique  factor  in  a  new  situation. 
Perhaps,  before  it  is  too  late,  there  will 
emerge  the  genius  needed  to  solve  our 
immediate  national  problems.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  will.  Our  nation  has  pro¬ 
duced — either  in  spite  of  or  because  of 
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our  educational  system — technicians, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers  who  have 
been  among  the  world’s  greatest.  Let 
us  hope  that  soon  American  ingenuity 
will  find  a  relief  for  the  tensions  and 
the  uncertainties  characteristic  of  our 
air  age. 

As  educators,  we  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  toward  the  solution  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  these  tensions  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  engender.  But  our  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  guidance  of  the  youth 
that  society  places  in  our  charge.  To 
dispatch  both  responsibilities  we  must 
be  ready  to  fall  into  step  with  our 
times.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long 
run  our  nation’s  survival  may  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  overcome  resistance 
toward  change,  particularly  change  in 
our  ways  of  teaching.  We  must  em¬ 
ploy  courses  of  action  in  education 
appropriate  in  an  age  dominated  by 
aviation — appropriate  in  an  age  of  700 
mph  aircraft  and  inter-continental  air¬ 
ways  and  all  that  these  imply. 

Mankind’s  survival  up  to  this  period 
of  time  results  because,  heretofore,  he 
has  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
suroundings  and  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  has  encountered.  Other  crea¬ 
tures  over-specialized  in  one  respect  or 
another  have  become  extinct.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  man’s  over-special¬ 
ized  brain  will  lead  to  his  ultimate 
extinction.  At  this  point,  his  intelli¬ 
gence  has  devised  the  implements  with 
which  this  extinction  can  be  accom¬ 
plished:  the  aircraft  and  the  nuclear 
weapons. 


What  will  education  do  in  view  of 
this  fact?  What  will  you  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  do?  Will  you  adopt  an  educational 
program  that  will  assure  the  survival  of 
our  way  of  life?  Perhaps  the  survival 
of  humanity?  Can  you  employ  an  ed¬ 
ucational  method  that  will  enable  the 
youth  in  your  charge  to  grow  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  adapt  themselves  emotionally 
so  that  they  can  meet  successfully  the 
ever-increasing  complexities  of  our 
modem  age?  To  do  these  things  you 
will  need  to  adopt  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  your  chief  concern  is 
youth  activity  in  terms  of  his  interests 
— one  which  aims  at  his  growth  and 
development,  physical,  emotional,  in¬ 
tellectual,  ethical. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  such 
a  program  is  at  hand.  It  mobilizes  the 
energy,  the  activity,  the  intelligence  of 
each  child.  It  employs  an  appropri¬ 
ate  educational  method.  Its  subject 
matter  is  dictated  by  interests  of  vital 
importance  and  problems  of  immediate 
concern  to  a  child,  and  this  subject 
matter  includes  all  the  information 
from  the  remote  or  the  immediate  past 
which  is  relevant  to  such  interests.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  this  program 
was  building  concurrently  with  avia¬ 
tion’s  development.  Is  it  not  time  that 
it  was  generally  adopted? 

One  thing,  as  educators,  we  must  re¬ 
member.  We  cannot  escape  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Upon  us,  our  educa¬ 
tional  viewpoint,  and  the  practice  it 
defines,  depends  the  future  of  our 
youth;  upon  our  youth  rests  the  destiny 
of  mankind. 


The  University  Aviation 

Association  Story 

By  GENE  KROPF,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Parks  College,  Saint  Louis  University 

Ur.  Kropf  hat  breti  artire  in  rariout  phases  of  aviation  since  1926  and  with  formal 
aviation  education  since  1939.  He  is  the  author  of  many  magazine  articles  and  a 
textbook  titled,  .URLISE  TRAFFIC  PRUVKDDRES,  published  by  UcOraw-Hill  in  19\9. 
Be  is  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
hoard  member  and  past  president  of  the  University  Aviation  Association,  member  of 
the  Aviation  Writers  Association,  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association; 
board  of  education,  Milistadt,  Illinois;  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  many 
other  technical  and  civic  groups.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Parks  College  of  Aeronautical 
Technology  of  Saint  lAtuis  University. — Editor 

The  university  Aviation  Asso-  i/.ation,  (UNESCO),  meeting  held  in 
elation,  (UAA),  is  the  outgrowth  Mexico  City. 

of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Univer-  The  Association  has  assisted  indus- 
sity  of  Denver  in  1947.  Representa-  try,  government,  colleges  and  universi- 
tives  from  a  score  of  United  States  col-  ties  throughout  the  world  in  conducting 
leges  and  universities  and  other  organi-  workshops,  institutes,  and  Air  Age  Ed- 
zations  were  present.  They  met  as  a  ucation  conferences;  it  has  brought 
group  of  administrators  of  aviation  ed-  about  the  exchange  of  successful  Air 
ucation  to  talk  over  mutual  problems  y\ge  Education  programs  between  mem- 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  Those  present  her  colleges  and  others;  and  it  has  co¬ 
realized  that  unification  of  effort  was  operated  with  the  American  Associa- 
necessary  and  advisable  for  the  attain-  tjon  of  School  Administrators  (AASA) 
ment  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Air  jn  leading  Aviation  Education  sections 
Age  Education  at  the  university  level,  gj  ^s  annual  meeting.  In  addition,  the 
This  appeared  to  be  particularly  desir-  Association  has  worked  closely  with  the 
able  since  universities  were  then  assum-  United  States  Air  Force,  (USAF);  the 
ing  leadership  in  this  field  for  the  as-  Civil  Air  Patrol,  (CAP);  the  Air  Force 
sistance  and  guidance  of  public  schools  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  (AF- 
through  State  Departments  of  Educa-  ROTC);  and  has  participated  actively 
tion.  School  Administrators  and  Teach-  jjj  the  work  of  the  National  Aviation 
PrS"  Education  Council,  (NAEC). 

Since  the  Association  was  formed,  it 
has  played  an  important  part  in  formu-  UAA  Objectives 

lating  a  National  Air  Policy  through  The  University  Aviation  Association, 
the  President’s  Air  Policy  Commission  now  in  its  seventh  year,  still  holds  to 
and  the  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board,  the  aims  and  objectives  outlined  at  the 
On  November  10,  1949,  the  UAA  formation  meeting' in  Denver  in  1947. 
became  international  when  the  Inter-  These  objectives  are  as  follows: 
national  Air  Age  Council  was  organized  I .  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
at  the  World  Conference  of  The  United  use  of  aviation  information,  materials. 
Nations  Education  and  Cultural  Organ-  and  subject  matter  in  education. 
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2.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
exchange  of  experience  pertinent  to 
Aviation  Education  and  the  distribution 
of  useful  aviation  materials. 

3.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  useful  Aviation  Educa¬ 
tion  materials  for  use  in  aviation 
courses  and  for  correlation  with  exist¬ 
ing  courses. 

4.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
education  of  teachers — both  for  in- 
service  and  pre-service  training  in  avia¬ 
tion. 

5.  To  encourage,  assist  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration,  CCAA),  in  the  formulation 
and  carrying  out  of  state  and  national 
programs  in  Air  Age  Education. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  the  airlines 
and  other  members  of  the  aviation  in¬ 
dustry,  the  CAA,  National  Association 
of  State  Aviation  Officials,  (NASAO), 
and  the  USAF  in  coordinating  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  schools  in  the 
field  of  Air  Education. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  similar  Air 
Age  Education  Associations  of  other 
countries  by  way  of  exchange  of  mater¬ 
ials,  information,  and  experiences 
through  the  channels  of  UNESCO  and 
the  International  Association  for  Air 
Age  Education. 

8.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  Air 
Age  workshops,  institute  and  confer¬ 
ence  activities  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  school  administrators. 

9.  To  cooperate  with  educational 
and  aviation  associations  such  '  as 
the  National  Education  Association, 
(NEA),  AASA,  and  the  NAEC  in  the 
orderly  development  of  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation. 

1 0.  To  provide  and  distribute  current 
bibliographies  of  available  useful  mater- 


eas 

ials  and  sources  of  materials  for  the 
study  of  Aviation  Education. 

11.  To  cooperate  with  schools  in 
securing  programs,  direction  and  guid¬ 
ance,  and  speakers  and  instructors  for 
Air  Age  Education  activities. 

12.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  teach¬ 
er-student  air  travel  and  exchange. 

13.  To  encourage  and  assist  curricu¬ 
lum  development  and  improvement 
committees  and  agencies  in  utilizing 
the  educational  value  of  aviation  in 
curriculum  building. 

14.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  pro¬ 
viding  flight  experience  for  teachers 
and  students. 

15.  Generally,  to  assist  in  bringing 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  through 
education,  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  tremendous  social,  econ¬ 
omic,  political,  scientific,  and  national 
defense  implications  of  the  airplane  and 
its  use. 

1954  ACTIVITIES 

Program  with  the  Air  Training 
Command 

On  January  22,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  UAA  met  with 
Lt.  General  Robert  VV^  Harper,  USAF, 
Commander,  Air  Training  Command, 
and  his  staff  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 
Illinois,  for  an  important  one-day  meet¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  the  session  was 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  greater  co¬ 
operation  between  civilian  educators  at 
the  college  level  and  the  largest  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Air  Force  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  During  the  pre¬ 
conference  meeting,  definite  objectives 
were  set  out  to  include  a  presentation 
of  problems  in  the  following  three 
areas : 

1.  Personnel,  Recruiting,  and  Re¬ 
enlistment. 

2.  Off-Duty  Education. 
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3.  Technical  and  Flying  Training 
and  Training  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tional  Exchange. 

Following  general  informational  talks 
in  the  morning,  the  group  broke  up 
into  smaller  committees  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  problems  and  possible 
solutions.  When  the  committee  re¬ 
ports  were  presented  to  General  Harp¬ 
er  later  in  the  day,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
that  the  session  had  been  most  profit¬ 
able. 

These  discussions  were  continued  at 
another  Board  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  February 
10-11-12,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  NAEC.  De¬ 
finite  and  permanent  committee  assign¬ 
ments  were  made  at  this  time  to  carry 
on  the  work  initiated  at  the  Scott  Air 
Force  Base  meeting.  These  commit¬ 
tees  will  further  define  their  respective 
themes  so  that  a  complete  report  may 
be  made  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  UAA  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
scheduled  for  early  in  July  of  this  year. 

1954  ACTIVITIES 

Prof^ram  with  the  Air  University 

Since  many  of  the  member  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  UAA  also  have 
AFROTC  detachments  on  their  camp¬ 
us,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  should  be  desirous  of  working 
closely  with  the  Air  University.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  meet¬ 
ing  similar  to  the  one  held  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base  may  be  worked  out  with 
General  Laurence  S.  Kuter  and  his 
staff.  With  a  number  of  the  Profess¬ 
ors  of  Air  Science  and  Tactics  in  charge 
of  the  AFROTC  programs  at  each 
campus  already  enrolled  in  member¬ 
ship  in  the  UAA,  the  Association  feels 
that  such  a  meeting  would  prove  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial. 


1954  ACTIVITIES  ' 

Program  with  CMlian  Colleges 

Each  year  the  number  of  aviation 
workshops  and  summer  conferences 
sponsored  by  colleges,  the  CAP,  and 
others,  have  been  increasing  and  it  is 
reported  that  in  1954  this  figure  will 
reach  an  all  time  high.  Here  again 
the  UAA  will  offer  assistance  to  the 
host  schools  by  supplying  speakers  and 
panel  leaders  for  dozens  of  conferences. 
The  Association  has  long  felt  that  this 
service,  along  with  its  participation  in 
similar  public  school  programs,  is  one 
of  the  major  contributions  they  have 
made  to  Air  Age  Education. 

1954  ACTIVITIES 
Program  in  the  Public  Schools 

Working  with  and  serving  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Materials  Preparation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NAEC,  the  Association 
has  contributed  much  to  the  Council’s 
program  to  provide  proper  and  adequate 
teaching  aids  for  lower  grade  levels  in 
the  field  of  Air  Age  Education.  Too, 
UAA  members  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  serve  as  speakers  and  discussion 
leaders  for  teacher  training  conferences 
at  all  grade  levels.  Outstanding  in  this 
area  are  the  UAA  members  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  major  airlines  of  the  United 
States  and  serve  as  their  education  spe¬ 
cialists.  These  men  alone  will  appear 
at  many  such  programs  all  over  the 
world  during  1954.  Other  UAA 
members  will  serve  in  the  same  capacity 
in  schools  of  our  country  during  the 
same  period. 

1954  ACTIVITIES 
Annual  Meeting 

The  Association  will  continue  its 
yearly  plan  of  holding  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  each  summer  on  the  campus  of  one 
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of  the  major  universities  of  the  country. 
This  follows  a  procedure  set  up  when 
the  Association  was  formed  so  that  the 
annual  meeting  might  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses.  First  of  all,  the  members  could 
meet  for  a  series  of  general  business  seis- 
sions  and  secondly,  they  could  assist  the 
host  college  with  their  summer  school 
program.  By  selecting  a  college  that 
offers  a  well  diversified  summer  pro¬ 
gram,  our  members  serve  as  their  guest 
lecturers  and  members  of  discussion 
panels  for  groups  covering  all  phases  of 
aviation  and  at  all  grade  levels.  In  this 
way  the  Association  feels  that  they  are 
offering  a  real  service  to  education  by 
reaching  students,  teachers,  counselors 
and  administrators.  The  1954  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
in  connection  with  that  citv’s  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  100th  birthday. 

Summary 

This  has  been  the  story  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Aviation  Association — its  aims 
and  objectives — a  part  of  its  history — 
and  its  plans  for  the  current  year.  Al¬ 
though  a  young  association  in  terms  of 
organized  activities,  its  members  in¬ 
clude  many  of  the  real  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  Aviation  Education.  With  this 
background  of  professional  service,  the 
Association  is  always  ready  to  be  of 
assistance  to  any  group  with  similar 
objectives  and  a  real  desire  to  be  of 
service  in  the  field  of  Aviation  Educa¬ 
tion. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Enriching  the  Lives  of  Exceptional  Children 

%r  MORKIS  P.'  .ad  MIRIAM  POLLOCR 
191  pp.,  lllaatratad,  $4.S0 

This  book,  simple  in  style,  pro¬ 
found  in  its  understanding  of  children, 
—end  adults,— rich  in  the  varied  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  of  its  authors, 
answers  the  long  felt  need  for  a  non¬ 
technical  approach  to  the  home  and 
classroom  problems  of  teaching  '.he 
retarded  child. 

"It  is  wricteo  in  terms  that  are  easily 
understandable  to  the  layman  and  it 
should  be  a  great  help  to  the  many 
people  who  have  to  deal  with  this  sad 
situation  in  their  families.  I  am  sure 
this  book  will  help  many  a  child  to 
have  a  happier  childhood  and  to  be¬ 
come  u  developed  as  his  capacities 
will  allow.** 

— Elianor  Roosevelt. 
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Extensive  new  data  concerning  the  scope  of 
private  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  South  America  Is  given  in  60OU00 
words.  Facta  and  statistics  comprise  complete 
information  for  each  school. 

Detailed  desaiptiona  of  the  1000  leading 
private  schools  entail  statistics  for  the  1953 
graduates  of  each  school  t  their  choice  of  coW 
lege  and  number  entering  each  f  and  for  a  five 
year  period.  , 

Hundreds  of  special  Khools. — for  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  the  retarded,  those  with  un¬ 
usual  features,  amplify  the  Supplementary 
Liau.  New  listings  of  pre-primary  schools, 
junior  colleges  offering  secondary  grades,  pri¬ 
vate  and  diocesan  Catholic  schools,  and  other 
sectarian  schools  comprise  2500  additions. 
A  Directory  of  Selected  Camps  for  Boys  and 
Girls  is  also  included. 
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Nebraska’s  Air  Age 

Education  Program 

By  CHARLES  E.  ELMLINGER 
Coordinator 

Nebraska  Air  Age  Education  Division,  Vniv.  of  Nebraska 

Ur.  Charlrt  E.  Elmlinger  U  prcicntlp  terring  at  roortlinator  of  the  Xebratka  Air 
Age  Education  JJivition  and  at  an  inutructor  in  Elementary  Education,  Teachert 
College,  Unierrtity  of  Xebratka.  Preriout  to  accepting  thit  attignment,  he  hat  terced 
at  Euperritor  of  Elementary  Inttruetion,  Grand  Inland  Public  Echoolt,  Grand  Inland, 
Xcbraika.  Other  educational  experience  hat  included  three  yearn  at  an  Elementary 
Principal  in  Vharlct  City,  Iowa,  and  tlx  yearn  of  teaching  in  grade  tchoolt  in  W<«co««<n. 

He  earned  hit  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  Etate  College,  Eau  Claire,  Wi<eon«{n. 
Hit  major  wat  elementary  education,  further  work  at  the  graduate  level  at  the 
I/nivertity  of  Uinnetota  led  to  a  Uatter't  degree,  icith  a  major  in  tchool  adminintration. 
Eince  that  time  he  hat  done  additional  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  elementary  tchool 
curriculum. — Editor 


Air  age  Education  in  Nebraska 
is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of 
the  Department  of  Aeronautics, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  State  Education  Association,  the 
State  University,  and  other  educational 
institutions.  The  first  attempt  to  joint¬ 
ly  sponsor  a  program  began  in  1940 
when  the  Department  of  Aeronautics 
helped  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  establish  aviation  courses  by 
supplying  free  textbooks  to  high'Schools. 
From  this  small  beginning  these  agen¬ 
cies  continued  to  promote  a  defensible 
program.  Today’s  program  utilizes  the 
services  of  several  persons  to  provide 
a  comprehensixe  Air  Age  Education 
program  for  Nebraska's  schools. 

Patterns  for  Air  Age  Education 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts  to  initiate 
aviation  courses  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state,  the  cooperating  agencies  be¬ 
came  aware  of  these  major  problems: 
the  lack  of  suitable  learning  aids,  the 
need  for  special  teacher  education,  and 
the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
parents  for  the  course.  These  problems 


provided  the  challenge  that  led  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  program  of  Air 
Age  Education. 

Summer  workshops  were  developed 
at  the  state  University  to  give  teachers 
special  training.  These  workshops  fol¬ 
lowed  a  typical  institute  program  in  an 
effort  to  reach  large  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  campus.  Methods  classes 
observed  tbe  development  of  units  in 
Air  Age  Education  in  the  demonstration 
sch(X}l.  A  series  of  air  tours  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  to  the  Omaha  Munici¬ 
pal  Airport  was  conducted  during  the 
summer  sessions.  Authorities  in  Air 
Age  Education  appeared  for  convoca¬ 
tion  programs.  In  addition  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  program,  a  few  selected  teachers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
materials  in  special  courses. 

The  production  of  teaching  materials 
required  more  time  than  what  was 
available  during  the  summer  session. 
Staff  members  from  tbe  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  asumed  the  major 
burden  of  producing  materials.  The 
following  materials  indicate  the  em¬ 
phasis  giv'en  to  the  program: 
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1.  Exploring  Aviation,  Primary  Ser¬ 
ies,  (Six  reading  units  for  grades  2-4) 

2.  Exploring  Aviation,  (Eighteen 
reading  units  for  grades  5-8) 

3.  Air  Age  Unit  Series,  (Suitable 
for  use  in  grades  10-12)  ” 

a.  Vocations  in  Aviation 

b.  The  Family  Takes  to  the  Air 

c.  Great  Thinkers  in  Aviation 

d.  The  Literature  of  Flight 

e.  Man  in  His  Air  Environment  . 

4.  Elements  of  Pre-Flight  Aeronaut¬ 
ics,  (Science  textbook  for  grades  11- 
12) 

5.  Aviation  Education  Plans  and 
Materials,  (Manual  for  teachers) 

Within  a  few  years  a  program  of  Air 
Age  Education  had  affected  every 
school  in  the  state.  Credit  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  program  must  be  given  to 
many  individuals.  However,  a  program 
must  continue  to  grow.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  article  will  indicate  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  reflects  a  continuing  concern 
for  providing  ideas  and  materials  for 
Nebraska’s  schools. 

Further  Attempts  to  Strengthen 
the  Problem 

In  the  spring  of  1951  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Aeronautics  created  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Advisory  Committee  on  Air  Age 
Education.  Members  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  represented  school  superintendents, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  the  State  Education  Association, 
Teachers  Oillege,  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Municipal  University  of  Omaha, 
and  other  state  colleges.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  asked  to  evaluate  Nebraska’s 
Air  Age  Education  program  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  further  im¬ 
prove  the  program. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  on  Air  Age  Education 
follow : 


1.  The  development  of  an  Air  Edu¬ 
cation  Center.  This  center,  to  be 
associated  with  the  teachers  college  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  would  be 
responsible  for  such  activities  as  the 
following: 

a.  The  collection  and  evaluation 
of  available  Air  Education 
materials. 

b.  Facilitating  the  preparation  of 
needed  additional  Air  Educa¬ 
tion  materials. 

c.  Dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  materials  and 
the  distribution  of  them. 

d.  Providing  a  materials  labora¬ 
tory  for  use  of  teachers  and 
administrators. 

2.  The  development  of  Air  Educa¬ 
tion  Regional  Clinics.  'These  clinics, 
planned  by  the  Air  Education  Onter 
and  associated  with  colleges  and  public 
schools,  would  have  the  following  pur¬ 
poses: 

a.  To  give  teachers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  Air 
Education  .  needs,  materials, 
and  methods. 

b.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
educators  to  have  an  orienta- 
tation  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  airplane  as  a  teaching  de¬ 
vice. 

3.  'The  development  of  Air  Fxluca- 
tion  summer  session  programs  of  teach¬ 
er  education.  Plans  for  such  programs 
which  are  expected  to  emanate  from 
the  Air  Education  Center  would  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

a.  'The  preparation  of  needed  Air 
Education  materials  and  teach¬ 
ing  guides  in  workshops. 

b.  The  enrichment  of  existing 
teacher  education  courses  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary 
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areas  by  the  introduction  of 
Air  Age  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

c.  The  use  of  the  airplane  as  a 
flying  laboratory  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  for  Air  Educa¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  development  of  new  plans 
for  the  use  of  Air  Education  facilities 
and  resources  at  the  community  level. 
In  implementing  this  responsiblity  such 
activities  as  the  following  would  be 
undertaken : 

a.  Assisting  local  schools  in  de¬ 
veloping  plans  for  utilizing 
available  local  and  state  air 
facilities  and  resource  people. 

b.  Assisting  state  agencies  in  the 
establishment  of  appropriate 
training  experiences  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  of 
facilities  and  personnel. 

5.  The  development  of  new  plans 
for  the  use  of  air  education  facilities 
and  resources  at  the  State  and  National 
levels.  Achievement  of  this  goal  en¬ 
visions  the  following: 

a.  Attendance  at  State,  Regional, 
and  National  meetings  where 
Air  Age  topics  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

b.  Cooperation  with  civilian  and 
military  defense  agencies. 

The  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education 
Division 

The  Department  of  Aeronautics 
accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  With  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  State  University  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  begin  the 
new  program  as  of  September  1,  1951. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Nebraska  Air  Age  Education  Division. 
The  Department  of  Educational  Ser¬ 


vices,  Teachers  College,  University  of 
Nebraska,  agreed  to  supervise  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  division. 

The  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education 
Division  is  supported  financially  by  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics.  The  budg¬ 
et  provides  for  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  coordinator,  secretarial  ser¬ 
vices,  local  clinics,  development  of 
teaching' materials  and  maintenance  of 
the  Air  Center. 

Link  Aviation,  Inc.,  Binghampton, 
New  York,  has  made  additional  grants 
to  the  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education  Di¬ 
vision.  These  grants  were  used  to 
help  disseminate  and  produce  materials 
for  schools  in  other  states  and  to  furn¬ 
ish  scholarships  for  out-of-state  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  summer  workshops  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  has  allowed  the  Nebraska  Air 
Age  Education  Division  to  reach  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

The  present  Air  Age  Education  pro¬ 
gram  in  Nebraska  is  the  major  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Nebraska  Air  Age  Educa¬ 
tion  Division.  The  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  meets  annually  to  review  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  make  suggestions  for  new 
activities.  Presently,  the  division  is 
responsible  for  a  summer  workshop 
program,  the  development  and  dissem- 
enation  of  materials,  regional  and  local 
clinics,  the  maintenance  of  an  Air 
Center,  and  cooperation  with  agencies 
promoting  Air  Age  Education  programs 
at  the  national  level.  Changes  in  the 
program  will  be  made  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  directs. 

The  Summer  Workshop  Program 

Each  summer  selected  teachers  at  the 
graduate  level  participate  in  an  eight 
weeks  curriculum  workshop.  Four 
hour  daily  sessions  provide  time  to 
carry  on  a  comprehensive  program. 
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During  the  session  students  examine 
current  curriculum  materials,  discuss 
curriculum  trends  with  visiting  resource 
personnel,  become  acquainted  with 
local  community  resources,  and  witness 
the  development  of  a  project  in  the 
demonstration  school  by  daily  observa¬ 
tion. 

Each  participant  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  curricular  material  to  use  in  his 
teaching  position.  A  variety  of  mater¬ 
ials  emerge  from  each  workshop.  Some 
projects  undertake  to  revise  and  bring 
up-to-date  existing  courses  of  study. 
Other  projects  include  special  units  for 
experimental  use,  annotated  lists  of 
teaching  materials,  and  stories  written 
to  provide  additional  reading  materials 
for  school  children. 

The  participants  for  the  workshops 
are  selected  carefully  to  obtain  compe¬ 
tent  students.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
student  will  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Air  Age  Education  program. 
They  can  assist  the  program  by  acting 
as  the  resource  leader  in  their  school 
system  when  they  return  to  their  job. 
Several  participants  have  arranged  local 
clinics  in  their  schools.  One  partici¬ 
pant  helped  to  organize  an  inservice 
training  program  that  devoted  several 
meetings  to  Air  Age  Education.  Other 
participants  have  experimented  with 
materials  to  determine  what  ideas 
should  be  included  in  new  materials. 
The  workshop  is  just  the  beginning  of 
a  cycle  in  promoting  Air  Age  Education. 

Teaching  Materials 

One  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education  Divi¬ 
sion  is  the  development  and  dissemen- 
ation  of  materials  for  teachers.  Many 
of  these  materials  are  developed  from 
ideas  contributed  by  workshop  partici¬ 
pants.  And  suggestions  come  from 
teachers  and  administrators  in  Nebras¬ 
ka  schools. 


The  following  materials  have  been 
developed  for  teachers: 

1.  Air  Age  Teaching  Aids.  This 
brochure  contains  an  up-to-date  list  of 
free  and  low  cost  materials  that  are 
available  from  many  sources. 

2.  An  Airport  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ence.  This  brochure  contains  informa¬ 
tion  to  teachers  planning  a  visit  to  a 
large  airport  and  a  small  airport. 
Specific  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
teacher. 

3.  Enriching  the  Curriculum  With 
Air  Age  Ideas  and  Materials.  This 
bulletin  contains  a  series  of  resource 
units  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  teachers.  Suggestions  for  inte¬ 
grating  Air.Age  ideas  are  stressed. 

4.  Aviation  and  Mr.  World  and 
Ring  Around  the  World  are  filmstrips 
that  illustrate  how  elementary  teachers 
may  use  Air  Age  ideas. 

Other  materials  are  prepared  and 
distributed  to  fulfill  specific  needs.  A 
unit  to  help  teachers  observe  the  Fif¬ 
tieth  Anniversary  of  Powered  Flight 
was  prepared  in  mimeograph  form. 
Many  aids  are  prepared  in  this  manner. 

In  addition  to  developing  materials, 
the  center  assists  other  agencies  in  dis¬ 
tributing  teaching  materials.  Mater¬ 
ials  are  collected  and  examined  contin¬ 
uously.  When  a  particular  item  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  especially  useful,  the  center 
circulates  sample  copies  of  it  to  Nebras¬ 
ka  schools. 

Regional  and  Local  Clinics 

To  assist  a  school  system  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neighboring  schools  in  incorpor¬ 
ating  Air  Age  Education  in  their  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education 
Division  sponsors  local  institutes  or 
local  teacher  workshops.  The  division 
and  the  local  school  cooperatively  make 
arrangements  for  resource  personnel, 
teaching  materials,  and  an  airport  lab¬ 
oratory  experience.  Local  clinics  vary 
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in  length  from  one  day  up  to  one  week. 
During  the  clinic  resource  personnel 
help  teachers  understand  the  problems 
of  Air  Age  Education,  investigate  ways 
to  enrich  their  curriculums  with  Air 
Age  ideas  and  materials,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  uses  for  special 
teaching  materials.  The  airport  lab¬ 
oratory  is  planned  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  a  vital  community  resource.  Fin¬ 
ally,  an  air  tour  offers  teachers  a  chance 
to  experience  a  richer  meaning  of  the 
Air  Age.  Surveys  indicate  that  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have 
flown  in  an  airplane.  Therefore,  the 
air  tour  is  vital  to  the  Clinic. 

The  local  clinic  does  not  end  with 
the  day’s  program.  Follow-up  contacts 
are  made  from  time  to  time.  These  in- 
clu*le  supervisory  help  for  teachers 
working  on  curriculum  projects,  secur¬ 
ing  requested  teaching  materials,  and 
obtaining  the  services  of  additional  re¬ 
source  personnel. 

The  Air  Center 

The  Air  Center  is  located  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  It  serves  as 
a  laboratory’  for  teachers  and  students 
preparing  to  teach.  The  Center  pro¬ 
vides  an  intensive  collection  of  charts, 
maps,  pictures,  magazines,  and  other 
audio-visual  aids  for  research  work.  A 
School  iJnk  Trainer  and  a  Cloud  Dis¬ 
play  are  examples  of  other  aids  that  are 
available. 

The  Air  Center  ser\’es  as  the  core 
of  the  entire  program.  Requests  for 
materials  and  services  are  directed  to 
it.  Teachers  and  other  interested  per¬ 
sons  use  the  facilities  of  the  Center 
daily. 

Annual  Air  Age  Clinic 

Each  year  the  division  sponsors  a 
one-day  Clinic  for  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  other  invited  per¬ 


sons.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  share 
new  ideas  in  training  youth  for  the  Air 
Age,  to  review  new  materials  collected 
from  many  sources,  and  to  present 
problems  that  affect  civil  and  military 
aviation. 

Previous  programs  have  emphasized 
the  scope  of  Air  Age  Education.  The 
1954  Clinic  will  attempt  to  show  how 
Air  Age  Education  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  school  curriculum. 
Four  demonstrations — Neighborhood 
Helpers  at  the  Airport,  Why  We  Can 
Fly,  Sat  ing  Our  Soil  From  the  Air,  and 
This  is  the  Way  We  Ixarn  About  Avia¬ 
tion — presented  by  teachers  from  Bea¬ 
trice,  Grand  Island,  Lincoln,  and  West- 
side  Community  Schools  will  illustrate 
how  representative  Nebraska  schools 
are  teaching  Air  Age  Education. 

Cooperation  With  National  Programs 

The  Nebraska  Air  Age  Education 
Division  maintains  contact  with  other 
groups  working  in  this  area.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  attend  national  meetings  to 
acquire  new  ideas  and  share  ideas  de¬ 
veloped  in  Nebraska.  Further,  as 
materials  are  produced,  they  are  sent 
to  interested  persons  throughout  the 
country. 

Summary 

The  development  of  an  Air  Age  Ed¬ 
ucation  program  in  Nebraska  has  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  features.  First,  the 
program  has 'always  been  a  cooperative 
venture  by  all  interested  agencies. 
Next,  careful  planning  has  marked  each 
new  venture.  And,  the  program  has 
attempted  to  provide  adequate  teacher 
training,  to  develop  worthwhile  teach¬ 
ing  materials,  and  to  provide  personal 
help  for  schools.  With  this  back¬ 
ground  the  program  has  "every  promise 
of  continuing  to  serve  the  teachers  of 
Nebraska- 


A  School  System  Co-operates 

with  an  Air  Force  Base 

By  HAL  O.  HALL 

Superintendent,  Belleville  Township  High  School  &  Junior  College 
Belleville,  Illinois 

Doctor  Hall  teas  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  in  charge  of  the  campus  laboratory  schools  and  responsible  for  developing  a 
good  high  school  program  there.  Since  19^5  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  high 
school  and  junior  college  <n  Hellerille  and  active  in  the  further  development  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  the  organization  of  the  Junior  college.  He 
has  been  a  contributor  to  professional  periodicals  in  the  area  of  secondary  school 
curriculum  and  teacher  education.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  educational  legis¬ 
lative  program  in  Illinois  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  School 
Administrators  and  the  Illinois  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. — Editor 


The  public  schools  of  Belleville 
have  cooperated  with  the  Scott 
Air  Force  Base  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  early  1920’s  by  educating 
the  children  of  the  Air  Base  personnel 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high 
school.  In  recent  years,  both  the 
youths  and  adults  of  the  Air  Force 
Base  have  availed  themselves  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  tbe  educational  offer¬ 
ings  provided  by  the  day  and  evening 
divisions  of  the  Belleville  Township 
Junior  College. 

Adjustment  Service 

.  One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  in 
absorbing  youngsters  from  all  over  the 
nation  who  come  to  the  public  schools 
in  Belleville  as  their  parents  are  assign¬ 
ed  to  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  is  that  of 
providing  for  a  rapid  adjustment  to  a 
new  school  system.  This  is  accomp- 
plished  in  the  elementary  school 
through  letters  to  parents  explaining 
the  program  of  the  schools,  by  parent- 
teacher  conferences  and  by  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  elementary 
school  faculty  to  the  adjustment  needs 
of  these  youngsters.  An  able  school 
nurse  and  special  educational  services 
in  the  area  of  speech  correction  round 


out  the  adjustment  service  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

In  the  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  incoming  students  are  counselled 
by  student  personnel  workers  who  are 
professionally  prepared  by  experience 
and  education  for  counselling  service. 
These  men  study  the  background  of 
courses,  activities,  work  experience,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  vocational  goals,  the 
health  record  of  incoming  students  and 
after  conferring  with  the  student  (and 
if  possible  with  the  parent  as  well)  will 
guide  the  student  in  his  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  activities.  The  High  School 
and  Junior  College  offers  a  rich  curri¬ 
culum  of  courses  and  activities  which 
enable  the  counsellor  to  fit  the  newcom¬ 
ers  into  the  program  of  the  school  in 
such  a  way  as  to  expedite  the  realizay 
tion  of  educational  goals.  A  high 
school  handbook  and  a  college  catalog 
are  helpful  publications  in  the  rapid 
adjustment  of  newcomers  to  the  Belle¬ 
ville  educational  and  social  milieu. 

The  student  council  stands  ready 
with  a  guide  service  to  escort  the  novi¬ 
tiate  around  the  campus  and  to  famil¬ 
iarize  him  Hith  the  locatipn  of  class¬ 
rooms,  bookstore,  cafeteria,  auditorium, 
gymnasia,  administrative  offices,  etc. 
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A  nurse  and  school  physician  are 
available  for  consuladon  and  provide 
a  physical  examination  service.  A 
reading  clinic  offers  to  increase  the 
reading  rate  and  comprehension  of 
those  who  need  and  request  the  service. 

A  friendly  student  body  and  a  facul¬ 
ty  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  students 
are  valuable  assets  in  the  adjustment 
program  of  the  school. 

Evening  School 

In  the  evening  school,  educational 
counselling  is  one  of  the  main  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  director  of  evening 
school  although  student  personnel 
workers  are  on  call  for  some  assistance 
to  evening  school  students.  The  even¬ 
ing  school  faculty  provide  educational 
guidance  at  registration  time  and  in¬ 
formally  during  the  evening  school 
semesters. 

Frwn  150  to  200  Air  Force  person¬ 
nel  regularly  attend  the  evening  school 
each  semester.  Courses  that  are  most 
popular  with  them  are  mathematics, 
psychology,  and  business  education. 
The  Air  Base  encourages  the  personnel 
to  attend  by  paying  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  evening  school  tuition 
and  by  encouraging  their  Education 
and  Information  Office  to  cooperate 
with  the  school  in  publicizing  the 
courses  to  be  offered  and  by  offering 
office  space  for  the  registration  of  Air 
Base  personnel  at  the  Base,  and  by  car¬ 
rying  news  releases  about  evening 
school  in  the  Base  newspaper. 

The  College  makes  a  real  effort  to 
tell  the  evening  school  story  by  frequent 
news  releases  to  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  in  the  service  area  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  College,  by  the  purchase  of  display 
ads  and  radio  plugs,  by  the  use  of 
movie  trailers  in  the  movie  theatres  and 
drive-ins  in  the  county  prior  to  registra¬ 


tion.  Air  Force  personnel  are  influ¬ 
enced  to  some  extent  by  this  publicity 
barrage. 

As  is  the  case  all  over  the  country, 
enrollment  in  the  evening  school  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  In  the  last  two 
years,  approximately  800  students  have 
enrolled  each  semester  in  the  evening 
school.  A  careful  count  revealed  that 
slightly  over  1200  different  individuals 
were  served  by  the  evening  school  class¬ 
es  in  the  last  year  and  that  approxi¬ 
mately  200  of  these  individuals  were 
Air  Force  personnel. 

Advantages  to  the  Public  Schools 

In  the  evening  school,  some  of  our 
most  valued  teachers  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  well-prepared  people  who  came  to 
us  to  teach  their  specialties.  Some  of 
our  best  teachers  in  the  day  school  are 
Air  Base  wives  who  substitute  for  us  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
or  who  do  part-time-  teaching  for  us. 
Several  men  have  come  to  us  as  per¬ 
manent  members  of  our  staff  after 
leaving  the  instructional  service  at  Scott 
Air  Force  Base.  Some  of  our  most 
valued  leaders  and  participants  in  our 
Great  Books  Discussion  Group  have 
been  from  the  military  or  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Air  Base. 

Not  infrequently  have  members  of 
our  Staff  been  invited  to  educational 
conferences  at  the  Air  Base  where  we 
have  profited  by  the  experiences  and 
the  research  of  the  Air  Training  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  area  of  methodology,  the 
speeded  reading  program  and  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  counselling.  The  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Air  Force  Base  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  two  falls  ago  for  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal  of  the  High  School 
and  Junior  College  to  visit  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
and  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita 
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Falls,  Texas,  to  study  the  counselling 
and  instructional  programs,  respective¬ 
ly. 

Results  of  the  Program 

As  indicated  above,  the  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Air  Base  has  been 
mutually  beneficial.  Over  the  years, 
hundreds  of  elementary  and  high  school 
students  have  been  educated  for  vary¬ 
ing  lengths  of  time  in  the  local  public 
schools.  This  year,  there  are  72 
students  in  the  high  school  and  approx¬ 
imately  300  in  the  elementary  school 
who  are  children  of  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  personnel.  This  semester,  there 
are  133  who  are  attending  evening 
school  who  are  employed  at  the  Air 
Base. 

In  the  local  schools,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 


provided  many  of  these  young  people 
with  good  educational  advantages — 
have  provided  them  a  "school  home 
away  from  home”.  In  the  day  and 
evening  school  branches  of  the  Junior 
College,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  have  provided  hun¬ 
dreds  of  individuals  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  needed  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  the  service  and  for  the 
realization  of  vocational  and  cultural 
goals  in  civilian  life  later  on. 

We  have  directly  benefited  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  way  too  by  our  association 
with  Base  educational  specialists  and 
by  the  fine  personnel  whom  we  have 
attracted  to  our  school  system.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  in  a 
significant  way  our  cooperation  with 
the  Base  has  contributed  to  the  nation’s 
defense  effort. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Dynamic  and  Abnormal  Paycholo^. 
By  W.  S.  Taylor.  N.Y.  American  Book 
Company.  1954.  $5.50. 

Dunamir  and  Abnormal  P»ychologp  la 
a  new  teat  for  couraes  In  abnormal  pay- 
choloffy  and  an  excellent  supplementary 
reference  for  workers  in  the  areas  of  per¬ 
sonality,  educational  psycholofry,  social 
psycholoffy,  and  related  fields.  It  brin(|;s 
tojrether  many  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  dyitamic  and  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology  and  organizes  them  within  a 
framework  of  concepts  of  basic  general 
psychology.  The  volume  is  especially  well 
organized  and  the  materials  are  present¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  that  will  appeal  to  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  some  nineteen  chapters 
and  a  helpful  glossary  of  terms  use<l  in 
the  field.  The  material  is  dirideti  into 
three  major  categories:  everyday  mental 
abnormalities;  minor  mental  disorder 
(the  psychoneuroses) ;  and  major  mental 
disorders  (the  psychoses). — William  P. 
Seass. 


Our  Secret  Allies:  The  Peoples  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  By  Eugene  Ljons.  Boston.  Little 
Brown  and  Company  in  a8s<K-iatinn  with 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  195.1,  $4.50. 

Eugene  Lyons,  in  this  informative  and 
challenging  volume,  seeks  to  demolish  the 
myth  of  unity  between  the  Kremlin  and 
its  subjects.  He  traces  the  rise  of  the 
Kremlin  since  1917  and  the  unceasing  ten¬ 
sions  which  have  developed  between  it 
and  the  peoples  of  Russia  since  that  time. 
Optimistically,  Mr.  Lyons  sees  a  hope  of 
eventual  alliance  between  the  Russian 
peoples  and  the  Western  World.  How 
much  of  all  this  is  wishful  thinking,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  However,  a  reading 
of  Mr.  Lyon's  book  will  provide  teachers 
with  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Russian 
people  by  a  journalist  who  has  for  long 
years  made  a  study  of  Soviet  affairs. — 
WiLUAM  P.  Seass. 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  of  the 

University  of  Illinois 

By  LESLIE  A.  BRYAN,  Director 


Dr.  LetUe  A.  Bryan  i»  Dirrctor  of  the  Imtitute  of  Aviation  and  Profe$>or  of  Man¬ 
agement  at  the  Unirertity  of  Illinolt.  Be  it  a  patt  pretident  of  the  Vnivertity  Avia¬ 
tion  Aitociation  and  the  National  Aviation  Ndueation  Council  and  it  currently  a  viee- 
pretldent  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Attociation  and  the  American  Attociation  of 
Airport  Egecutivet. 

Be  icat  alto  formerly  Director  of  Aeronautict  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Be  it 
ttill  an  active  pilot  with  tingle  and  multi-engine  land,  tea,  and  helicopter  ratingt,  and 
it  a  Colonel  4f»  the  Air  Force  Reterve.  Be  it  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Butinett  and 
of  the  College  of  Law  of  Syracute  Vnivertity  and  wat  formerly  Franklin  Profettor  of 
Trantportation  at  Byracute  Vnivertity. 

Dr.  Bryan  it  the  author  of  numerout  articlet  and  bookt  on  trantportation  and 
related  tubjectt.  Bit  flrtt  book.  Aerial  Tranapurtation,  teat  publithed  in  1925  and  hit 
latett.  Traffic  Manaf^einent  in  Industry,  wat  publithed  latt  year. 

Currently  he  it  tercing  at  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aeronautical  Advitort  for  the 
State  of  Jllinoit  and  at  an  editorial  contultant  for  the  New  Standard  Encyclopedia 
and  the  World  lliMik  Encyclopedia..  Be  it  alto  educational  advitor  to  the  National 
Beadauartert  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. — Editor 


NIVERSITIES  in  the  United 
States  are  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  they  have 
clear-cut  responsibilities  in  four  broad 
fields  of  aviation  education :  general  ed¬ 
ucation,  professional  education,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  and  research.  What 
one  university  is  doing  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  and  their  inherent  chal¬ 
lenge  is  the  story  of  the  Institute  of 
Aviation  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  institute  of  Aviation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1945.  Behind  its  formation 
was  the  fundamental  concept  that  avi¬ 
ation  touches,  or  has  an  influence  upon, 
all  branches  of  educational  activity,  and 
that  aviation  education  should  be  a 
university-wide  rcsponsiblity.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Institute  was  set  up  as  a  hor¬ 
izontal  integrating  agency.  The  de¬ 
partments,  colleges  and  schools  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  main  vertical  shafts  of 
the  educational  mine  and  the  Institute 
as  a  horizontal  channel  connecting 
them. 

The  conviction  of  the  Institute  is 
that  the  whole  field  of  aeronautics  offers 


a  phase  of  education  that  has  most 
urgent  implications  for  the  future. 
The  Institute  believes  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  meet  its  responsiblities  in 
the  field  of  general  education  through 
the  enrichment  of  liberal  arts  courses, 
a  widened  scope  for  guidance  proced¬ 
ures,  and  the  development  of  a  general 
course  on  the  broad  social  effects  of 
aviation.  It  believes  also  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  an  increasing  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  professional  education, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  business 
administration,  engineering,  and  the 
training  of  teachers. 

.  Vocational  Training 

In  the  fields  of  basic  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Institute  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  aviation  by  setting  up 
flight  training  and  aircraft  maintenance 
courses.  It  has  accepted  also  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fostering  educational 
and  research  activities  related  to  avia¬ 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  As 
presently  operated,  the  Institute  of  Av¬ 
iation  combines  the  functions  of  aca- 
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demic  instruction,  flight  training,  aero¬ 
nautical  research,  and  management  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Airport. 

The  Insitute,  in  keeping  with  its  ed¬ 
ucational  philosphy,  offers  instruction 
only  in  those  courses  which  are  not  be¬ 
ing  given  by  other  departments  of  the 
University.  Hence,  instruction  in  the 
main  is  limited  to  the  pre-flight  and 
flight  training  courses,  the  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  courses,  and  one  other  course, 
"Aviation  in  the  Modern  World.”  The 
latter  is  a  general  course  which  intro¬ 
duces  some  of  the  broad  social,  econom¬ 
ic  and  political  aspects  of  aviation,  as 
well  as  some  scientiflc  aeronautical  in¬ 
formation. 

These  courses  are  open  to  students 
in  all  departments  of  the  Universits’  and 
conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  other 
courses.  The  direct  instructional  cost 
is  borne  by  the  University,  but  the 
cost  incidental  to  the  running  of  air¬ 
craft  in  the  flight  training  courses  is 
home  by  the  student.  This  charge 
corresponds  to  a  laboratory  fee  in  other 
University  classes.. 

Flight  Training  Courses 

Each  of  the  following  flight  training 
courses  gives  three  hours  of  credit  ac¬ 
ceptable  toward  a  University  degree: 
(1)  Private  Pilot,  (2)  Secondary, 
(3)  Intermediate,  (4)  Advanced  or 
Commercial,  (5)  Flight  Instructor, 
and  (6)  Instrument  Flight.  Other 
ratings  can  be  secured  in  accordance 
with  the  students’  needs.  Examples 
of  such*^  ratings  are  those  involving 
multi-engine  aircraft  and  sea  plane  fly¬ 
ing. 

These  flight  courses  were  inaugurat¬ 
ed  in  May,  1946.  Since  then,  there 
have  been  over  twenty-four  hundred 
students  enrolled,  and  about  97%  of 
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them  have  completed  their  courses  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  have  received  certificates 
or  rating  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  eight  years  of  flight  training,  only 
one  accident  resulting  in  minor  injuries 
to  a  student  has  occurred. 

Co-ordinated  with  the  flight  program 
is  the  pre-flight  instruction.  The  ground 
school  subjects  are  Aerial  Navigation, 
Navigational  Aids — Instruments,  Radio, 
E-6B  Computer,  and  others;  Instrument 
Flight  Procedures;  Aircraft,  General 
Service  of  Aircraft,  Theory  of  Flight; 
Aircraft  Engines;  Civil  Air  Regulations; 
Meteorology;  and  Techniques  of  Flight 
Instruction. 

The  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum 
is  another  main  instruction  responsibil¬ 
ity.  This  two-year  training  program 
on  the  college  level  includes  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  liberal  courses  designed  not 
only  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  mechanic 
rating  and  for  the  private  pilot  rating, 
but  also  to  meet  a  need  in  the  aviation 
industry  for  men  trained  on  a  sub-pro¬ 
fessional  basis. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  course, 
the  student  is  qualified  to  perform  or 
supervise  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  any  aircraft  or  aircraft  engine  and 
all  of  its  related  parts,  and  to  flight-test 
repaired  aircraft.  Also,  he  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  backfp'ound  for  sales,  service, 
operations,  flight  engineering,  and  man¬ 
agement  in  the  aviation  industries. 

University  Co-operation 

The  Institute  also  asumes  some  co¬ 
operative  responsibility  for  several 
courses  offered  by  many  colleges,  and 
schools  of  the  University.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  the  Professional  Pilot 
Course  in  the  Aeronautics  Section  of 
the  Division  of  General  Studies;  the 
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Aeronautical  Engineering  courses  and 
the  Airport  Construction  Course  in  the 
College  of  Engineering;  the  Manage¬ 
ment  courses  in  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Business  Administration; 
and  the  Regional  and  Urban  Planning 
Course  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts. 

The  aeronautical  research  acUvties 
of  the  Institute,  since  it  is  a  horizontal 
organization,  are  channelled  as  far  as 
possible  into  those  departments  of  the 
University  which  have  the  staff  and  the 
facilities  to  handle  research  problems. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  highly  specialized  personnel 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able.  This  policy  also  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  various  departments 
certain  research  activties  with  aviation 
implications  which  might  not  be 
brought  home  to  them  as  vividly  if  one 
of  their  own  members  were  not  doing 
the  research. 

Among  the  colleges  and  departments 
currently  co-operating  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  research  fields  is  the  Physical 
Fnviroment  Unit  of  the  College  of  Med¬ 
icine  which  is  conducting  aviation  med¬ 
ical  work  in  its  laboratories.  Typical 
of  these  co-operative  research  studies 
is  the  instrument  panel  project  on 
which  the  Institute  of  Aviation,  the 
Department  of  Psychology-,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  'worked,  out  to¬ 
gether.  The  idea  for  this  project  was 
conc-eived  by  engineers  at  the  Naval 
Research  Special  Devices  Center  at 
Port  Washington,  Ixing  Island.  The 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  provided  the 
funds  and  did  the  engineering. 

The  Navy  placed  the  psychological 
phase  of  the  project  first  and  assigned 
it  under  contract  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  where  it  was  carried  on  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  formerly 


wartime  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
Naval  Air  Forces  and  now  research 
associate  professor  in  psychology. 

Occasionally,  the  Institute  carries 
out  research  projects  independently. 
One  recent  project  of  this  sort  is  an 
experiment  in  training  non-instrument 
trained  pilots  to  fly  under  instrument 
conditions  sufficiently  well  enough  to 
fly  out  of  such  conditions. 

Research  Publications 

The  Institute  itself,  in  connection 
with  its  research  function,  issues  two 
types  of  publication — first  a  group  of 
reports  on  research  results,  and  second, 
a  series  of  bulletins  on  aviation  subjects 
of  an  extension  service  nature  issued  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  operation  and  management  of 
the,  University  of  Illinois  Airport  is  an¬ 
other  main  function  of  the  Insitute  of 
Aviation.  The  airport  is  a  Class  IV 
(Trunk)  field  with  an  area  of  770 
acres.  There  are  three  concrete  run¬ 
ways,  each  5,300  feet  long  and  150 
feet  wide,  and  one  turfed  runway 
4,000  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide. 
The  total  length  of  the  taxiways,  which 
are  50  feet  wide  and  paved  with  con- 
cret,  is  12,000  feet. 

A  huge  hanger,  100  feet  by  360  feet 
together  with  appurtenance  buildings 
and  control  tower,  provide  facilities  for 
making  the  airport  operative  for  both 
educational  and  commercial  purposes. 
In  addition,  there  are  seven  research 
buildings,  a  physical  plant  building, 
and  twenty-five  T-hangers  for^housing 
privately-ow'ned  aircraft. 

Airport  Management 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Avi¬ 
ation  acts  as  manager  of  the  airport 
with  the  chief  flight  instructor  and  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  engineer  doubling  as 
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assistant  airport  managers.  I'he  heads 
of  the  Department  of  Aircraft  Main¬ 
tenance,  Field  Maintenance,  and  Fhght, 
and  their  staffs  conduct  the  day-by-day 
operations  of  the  airport. 

The  aircraft  maintenance  engineer 
supervises  the  aircraft  maintenance  and 
repair  shop  which  is  responsible  for  the 
mechanical  upkeep  of  the  University 
flight  equipment  and  for  emergency  re¬ 
pairs  on  transient  and  field-based  air¬ 
craft.  The  shop  serves  also  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  for  the  instruction  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  aircraft  mainten¬ 
ance  curriculum.  It  is  approved  in  all 
categories  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  is  equipped  to  handle 
large  or  small  repair  Jobs.  An  approved 
parachute  loft  for  the  repair  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  parachutes  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  shop. 

Currently,  the  majority  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  fleet  of  37  aircraft  is  being 
used  in  student  flight  training.  Certain  of 
these  aircraft  are  available  also  for  rent 
to  approved  members  of  the  University 
staff  who  hold  pilot  licenses  when  the 
aircraft  are  not  needed  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  program.  Most  of  the  aircraft  are 
two-place  Aeronca  Champion  trainers 
and  similar  aircraft.  Included  in  the 
fleet  are  4  Beechcraft  Bonanzas,  2  Boe¬ 
ing  trainers,  1  five-place  twin  engine 
Cessna,  1  AT6  trainer,  and  1  Seabee 
amphibian. 

The  physical  upkeep  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  airport  is  the  responsiblity 
of  the  Field  Maintenance  Department. 

Flight  Department 

The  Flight  Department  is  responsible 
for  the  flight  instruction,  the  university 
charter  service,  and  the  co-operative 
research  projects  involving  flight. 
Flight  training  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  flight  instructor,  who  is 


a  CAA  designated  private  and  commer¬ 
cial  pilot  examiner. 

The  university  charter  service  is 
available  to  University  executives,  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  and  staff  who  desire  to 
be  transported  by  air  either  when  travel¬ 
ling  on  University  business  or  in  cases 
of  emergency.  It  functions  in  the 
manner  similar  to  the  car  pool.  About 
one-half  million  passenger  miles  are 
flown  each  year  in  this  service. 

The  Flight  Department  is  often  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  fly  aircraft  for  research  or 
allied  purposes.  Typical  of  this  are 
the  flights  in  connection  with  experi¬ 
ments  in  artificial  rain  making  and 
survey  flights  for  the  Natural  History 
and  Geological  Surveys.  Photographic 
flight  missions  of  various  sorts  are  fre¬ 
quently  flown. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Flight  Department  is  the 
teaching  methodology  for  the  beginning 
flight  student.  Experiments  develop¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  many  things  formally 
taught  in  the  air  could  be  taught  better 
and  quicker  in  a  ground  trainer,  a  spe¬ 
cially  built  school  Link,  under  the  so- 
called  Illinois  plan. 

The  course  consists  of  about  eleven 
hours  of  fundamentals  on  the  ground 
in  the  School  Link,  ten  hours  of  con¬ 
centrated  flight  training  in  convention¬ 
al  air  work  in  Aeroncas  7-AC,  and  fif¬ 
teen  hours  of  cross-country  and  night 
flying,  radio  work,  actual  flight  plan 
filing,  and  the  use  of  airways  and  aids 
to  navigation.  Also  one  trip  under  the 
hood  is  included  just  to  prove  to  stu¬ 
dents  that  new  pilots  cannot  fly  by  in¬ 
struments  alone. 

Many  universities  note  the  fact  that 
technology  brings  social  change,  accept 
the  thesis  that  inventions  make  certain 
changes  in  customs  and  social  institu¬ 
tions,  and  then,  for  some  reason,  do 
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relatively  little  about  it.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  however,  is  not  in  this 
category.  The  University  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  aviation  touches  all 
branches  of  educational  activity  and 
that  aviation  education  is  a  university¬ 
wide  responsiblity.  The  Insitute  of 
Aviation  is  therefore  the  University’s 
attempt  to  organize  its  facilities  so  as 
to  do  the  best  job  possible  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  in  aviation  education. 


As  an  aid  to  the  universities  of 
America,  the  Institute  of  Aviation  is 
presently  compiling  a  handbook  of  pro¬ 
cedures  which  can  be  recommended  to 
colleges  and  universities  who  wish  to 
engage  in  aviation  activities.  This  pro¬ 
ject  is  being  financed  by  a  grant  from 
The  Link  Foundation.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  handbook  available  for  distri- 
'bution  in  the  fall. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Maklne:  and  Using  Claaaroom  Bclence 
Materials  In  the  Elementary  School.  By 
Glenn  O.  Blough  and  Marjorie  E.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Illustrated  by  John  J.  O’Rourke. 
N.Y.  The  Dryden  Press.  1954.  $2.75. 

This  book,  addressed  to  prospective 
teachers  and  to  in-service  teachers  of 
science  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  prove  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
is  the  answer  to  the  long  heard  cry  of 
the  thousands  of  teachers  who  say  “I’ve 
had  no  experience  in  making  science 
equipment  and  I  don’t  know  where  or  how 
to  begin."  In  the  opening  chapter*  on 
“The  Science  Room  and  the  Science 
Teacher"  many  of  the  activities  that 
usually  are  a  part  of  the  elementary 
science  program  are  considered  in  detail 
and  in  relationship  to  the  objectives  of 
teaching  science  in  the  elementary  a.!hool. 
Each  of  the  subsequent  chapters  opens 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
teaching  the  subject  matter  content  of 
elementary  science.  Then,  through  dis¬ 
cussions,  drawings,  and  photographs,  ap¬ 
propriate  activities  are  described  that 


envolve  the  construction  of  equipment, 
apparatus,  and  devices  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  basic  science  principles.  The  con¬ 
structions  are  all  simple  enough  to  be 
carried  out  by  elementary  school  children 
and  the  materials  are  those  usually  avail¬ 
able  and  costing  little  or  nothing.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  designed  to  stand 
alone,  it  follows  the  general  plan  of 
Klrmentary-Srhool  Science  and  IIow  to 
Teach  It  and  Actfritie*  in  Elementary- 
School  Science  by  Blough  and  lluggett. — 
Paul  Zaxkowich. 

The  Teacher  and  His  Work.  By 
George  Gould  and  Gerald  .Vlan  Yoakam. 
N.y.  The  Ronald  Press.  1954.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  text  that 
met  with,  favoiable  comment  when  it  first 
appeared  in  1947.  It  is  an  excellent  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  purposes  and  nature  of  edu¬ 
cation  and,  as  a  basic  text  for  a  first 
course  in  education,  should  assist  the 
student  in  developing  a  perspective  of'the 
whole  field  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States. — Wiluam  P.  Seabs. 


School  and  College  Service 

of  United  Air  Lines 

By  RAY  O.  MERTES 
Director,  School  &  College  Service 
United  Air  Lines 
Chicago  38,  Illinois 


IN  FEBRUARY  of  1954,  School  & 
College  Service  of  United  Air  Lines, 
'  the  pioneer  airline  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  service,  started  its  fourteenth  year 
of  serving  the  schools  of  our  nation  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  other  nations  of 
the  world  with  instructional  aids  in  the 
broad  held  of  aviation.  In  1940  the 
basic  philosophy  upon  which  the  de¬ 
partment  was  founded  was  stated :  C 1 ) 
to  constantly  survey  the  changing  needs 
of  educators  and  students  in  relation  to 
aviation,  and  (2)  to  serve  them  as 
fully  and  as  widely  as  possible  with 
materials  of  instruction  which  would 
meet  these  changing  needs  and  corre¬ 
late  with  school  curricula  on  all  levels. 
This  philosophy  has  continued  to  in¬ 
spire  the  service  over  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

It  is  believed  that  people  of  our  nation 
generally  are  air-minded — but  that  they 
are  not  totally  air-conscious.  There 
still  is  much  to  be  done  in  teaching  our 
young  people  and  adults  some  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  airplane,  but 
one"  of  the  greatest  needs  is  that  of  in¬ 
terpreting  how  the  airplane  is  affecting 
the  people  of  the  world — economically, 
socially  and  politically. 

In  interpreting  social  and  economic 
phases,  we  must  recognize  that  because 
of  the  airplane  the  world  has  grown  a 
great  deal  smaller  in  time  and  space 
relationships — but  as  the  world  grows 
smaller,  problems  of  interpretation  in¬ 


crease — "as  the  world  grows  smaller, 
the  community  expands”.  Today  we 
have  what  might  be  called  a  3  5 -hour 
world  since  at  commercial  speeds  of 
about  350  mph,  no  two  places  are  more 
than  approximately  35  hours  apart — 
if  the  flight  could  be  made  non-stop. 
When  commercial  planes  reach  speeds 
of  1,000  mph,  the  world  will  shrink  to 
what  might  be  called  a  12-hour  world. 
Evidences  in  the  increase  of  the  speed 
of  planes  are  many — Major  Yeager’s 
1,650  mph  actually  means  about  27 
miles  per  minute. 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  peoples 
due  to  the  airplane’s  ability  to  bring 
them  together  in  terms  of  minutes,  we 
have  new  challenges  in  languages  and 
international  understandings.  There  is 
a  new  challenge  in  teaching  all  people 
more  about  the  likenesses  of  people 
rather  than  the  differences.  Geogra¬ 
phy  takes  ^  on  new  impacts — people 
must  become  more  conscious  of  north 
and  south  geography  rather  than  just 
an  east  and  west  interpretation.  The 
globe  becomes  a  “must”  as  a  teaching 
tool  in  every  classroom  of  America. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  standard  three 
R’s,  we  must  add  three  more — the 
teaching  of  Rights,  Relationships  and 
Responsibilities. 

TTie  1954  program  of  School  Sc  Col¬ 
lege  Service  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
materials  and  ser>’ices.  From  the 
standpoint  of  materials  of  instruction, 
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the  items  run  all  the  way  from  third 
grade  stories  such  as  “Mike  and  Nancy 
at  the  Airport”  and  “Mike  and  Nancy 
Take  a  Flight”  through  the  various  in¬ 
termediate,  junior  high  school  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  sch(K)l  levels  of  booklets  and 
picture  sets  up  to  and  including  a  sug¬ 
gested  course  of  study  on  the  college 
level  as  well  as  a  suggested  course  in 
adult  education  on  “How  to  Travel”. 
One  major  promotion  centers  about  this 
course  of  study  on  “How  to  Travel” 
since  it  is  believed  that  something 
should  be  done  to  make  Americans  good 
travellers — to  teach  Americans  the  like- 
nessess  rather  than  the  differences  of 
people  and  to  emphasise  that  no  one 
need  be  a  “foreigner”  when  travelling 
in  foreign  countries.  Under  United 
Air  Lines’  broad  philosophy,  this  sug¬ 
gested  course  of  study  also  includes  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines,  bus  lines  and 
travel  agencies. 

The  present  program  features  four 
slidefilms,  each  with  accompanying 
fully  illustrated  story  handbooks  on 
various  aspects  of  aviation.  Also,  six 
motion  pictures  are  available  to  the 
schools — including  the  company’s  latest 
film  ‘The  World  in  a  Week — Califor¬ 
nia”,  and  ‘.'United  6534” — the  latter 
dramatically  portrays  in  full  color  the 
story  behind  the  servicing  of  an  airplane 
and  the  flight  of  that  airplane  from 
coast  to  coast,  using  all  modem  naviga¬ 
tional  aids  such  as  ILS,  omni-range, 
pressure  pattern  flying,  etc. 

Other  major  services  provided  the 
schools  include  speakers,  the  conduct  of 
airport  tours,  teacher  institute  pro- 
grarts  and  curricular  assistance  to  local, 
state  and  national  educational  groups. 

In  its  long  period  of  pionering  ser¬ 
vices  to  education  through  aviation  ed¬ 
ucational  materials,  the  staff  of  School 
&  College  Service  has  had  the  pleasure 


of  working  closely  with  all  other  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  aviation  education. 
Included  have  been  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  the  National 
Council  for  Educational  Travel,  the 
Aviation  Education  and  Development 
Division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  National  Aviation  Ed¬ 
ucation  Council,  the  University  Avia¬ 
tion  Association,  two  other  airlines  hav¬ 
ing  educational  services — Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways — and  state  departments  of  aero¬ 
nautics  and  others.  Through  such 
unity  of  effort,  it  has  been  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  schools 
in  relation  to  one  of  the  greatest  motiv¬ 
ating  forces  that  has  challenged  educa¬ 
tion — namely,  aviation. 

During  World  War  II,  aviation  ad¬ 
vanced  approximately  twenty  years  in 
its  development,  and  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  was  found  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  aviation  than  did  the  edu¬ 
cators.  It  was  thought  that  there  were 
a  million  two-dimensionaf  earthbound 
teachers  trying  to  teach  thirty  million 
three-dimensional  airborne  youth.  Some 
of  the  aviation  teaching  during  this 
period  was  done  through  the  “unit 
plan” — others  were  integrating,  fusing, 
and  correlating  aviation  into  the  every¬ 
day  studies.  In  many  schools  specific 
emphasis  was  directed  towards  courses 
in  the  science  of  pre-flight  aeronautics 
on  the  high  school  level. 

United’s  school  materials  were  adapt¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
war  period  and  were  more  or  less  tech¬ 
nical  during  this  time.  Now  they  are 
less  technical,  with  emphasis  on  and 
approach  to  the  relationship  of  aviation 
to  living  as  a  whole — to  living  not  only 
in  an  Air  Age,  but  in  an  “Age  of  Great 
Scientific  Change".  Today  we  find  a 
two-fold  emphasis — CO  Ae  Integra- 
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proper  place  in  all  grade  levels  and  in  1946,  the  whole  materials  of  in- 


a  concerted  effort  towards  a  separate 
elective  course  of  study  on  the  high 
school  level  such  as  developed  by  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
And,  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
educators  in  these  respects. 

The  history  of  United’s  service  to 
the  schools  is  an  interesting  one.  In 
its  beginning  it  featured  teaching  kits 
on  three  grade  levels  which  were  mer¬ 
chandised  to  the  schools.  In  1942  a 
scholarship  program  for  teachers  was 
experimented  with  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  This  ultimately  grew  to  a 
full  scholarship  program  carried  on  in 
the  summer  sessions  of  1943-1946  at 
fifty  universities  and  colleges.  In  this 
program  more  than  700  teachers  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  scholarships  were  set 
up  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  help  grade 
and  high  school  teachers  to  prepare  av¬ 
iation  instruction  materials  for  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  to  develop  improved 
teaching  techniques;  and  (2)  to  assist 
teachers  and  college  professors  to  do 
research  work  in  line  with  aviation 
education. 

In  1943  United  started  its  full-scale 
slidefilm  program  with  the  release  of 
"Behind  the  Scenes  of  a  Coast  to  Coast 
Flight”.  This  slidefilm  was  given  out¬ 
right  to  thousands  of  schools  and  was 
followed  later,  with  such  subjects  as 
"Meteorology  and  Navigation”,  "Re¬ 
search  Engineering”,  "Global  Concepts 
in  the  Age  of  Flight”,  and  “Seeing  the 
Airport”.  The  "give-away”  aspect  of 
this  program  was  changed  in  1947  and 
the  slidefilm  subjects  were  put  on  a  free 
loan  basis. 


struction  program  went  on  a  free  or 
free  loan  basis.  It  was  felt  that  mater¬ 
ials  could  be  better  "tailored”  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  if 
they  were  presented  in  story  leaflet, 
booklet  and  picture  set  form.  This 
policy  continued  over  the  years. 

United’s  School  &  College  Service 
has  received  requests  for  materials  from 
practically  all  nations  and  has  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
services  for  education.  It  is  the  only 
service  among  the  airlines  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  full-time  field  staff  and  materials 
of  instruction  kept  up  to  date,  with 
new  items  being  added  annually  to 
meet  curricular  changes.  A  new  order 
form  is  released  to  the  schools  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  school  year.  Most  of  the 
material  is  distributed  through  requests 
received  at  the  headquarters  office  and 
the  five  field  offices  located  at  Chicago, 
IvOS  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
New  York.  Today  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  more  materials  of 
instruction  in  aviation  education,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  primary  grade  levels  and 
the  adult  levels. 

Ultimately  through  such  aviation  ed¬ 
ucation  services,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  not  only  will  have 
"air-conditioned  teachers”  but  a  public 
which  understands  aviation  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  how  it  is  affecting  the 
world  as  a  whole.  There  is  the  final 
hope  that  people  will  understand  the 
airplane  and  use  it  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  instruments  for  peace  ever  devel¬ 
oped  by  man. 


Michigan’s  Contribution 

to  Air  Age  Education 

By  MARY  R.  MARTIN 
Assistant  Professor,  Lincoln  Training  School 


Michigan  State 
Ypsilanti, 

ICHIGAN  schools  as  well  as  all 
schools  throughout  the  United 
States  have  for  many  years  been 
interested  in  Air  Age  education.  It 
was,  however,  not  until  plans  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Powered  Flight  were  being 
made  that  educators  of  both  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  began  to 
evaluate  their  present  curriculums.  As 
a  result  of  this  evaluation,  the  educa¬ 
tors  realized  the  many  opportunities 
afforded  by  Air  Age  education  which 
could,  and  should  be,  incorporated  in 
our  present-day  functional  curriculum. 

State  anti  National  Agencies 
Give  Their  Assistance 

As  Michigan  educators  began  to 
work  with  their  supervisory  personnel 
and  teachers,  they  not  only  received 
encouragement  but  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
Michigan  School  Activities  Committee, 
Michigan  Department'  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Michigan  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  and  the  National  Aviation 
Education  Council.  These  agencies 
provided  the  schools  with  excellent  bib¬ 
liographies,  factual  information,  pic¬ 
tures,  film  strips  and 'movies.  They 
also  made  available  materials  and  units 
on  aviation  which  they  themselves  had 
developed,  or  which  were  developed  in 
other  cities  or  states. 


Normal  College 
Michigan 

Airplane  manufacturers  and  airline 
companies  made  the  same  type  of 
materials  available  as  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  agencies.  All  air-port  managers 
and  personnel  encouraged  and  assisted 
teachers  and  pupils  in  their  visits  to 
the  air-port. 

Librarians  Promote  Air  Age  Education 

City  school  and  county  librarians, 
city  librarians,  the  state  librarian,  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  elementary 
school  librarian  all  made  their  resources 
available  to  children,  teachers  and 
parents. 

Rural  Section  of  the  Michigan 
Education  Association 
Concentrates  on  Air  Age  Education 

The  rural  section  of  District  Three 
of  the  Michigan  Education  Association, 
comprising  rural  teachers  and  super¬ 
visory  personnel  from  three  counties, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Howard 
C.  Thayer,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Washtenaw  County  Schools,  met  at 
Willow  Run  Airport,  Willow  Run, 
Michigan  for  an  entire  day  to  tour  the 
airport  and  to  pre-plan  for  a  unit  of 
work,  which  they  in  turn  would  plan 
with  their  pupils. 

In-Service  Program  of  the 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 

In  two  directed  teaching  courses 
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which  were  given  in  Lapeer  and  Wash¬ 
tenaw  counties,  and  in  consultative 
service  provided  for  teachers  in  Jackson 
and  Macomb  counties,  the  Unit  Ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  was  required  at  all 
grade  levels.  Air  Age  education  was 
to  be  used  in  all  units.  The  unit  ap¬ 
proach  not  only  provided  opportunities 
for  teaching  skills,  and  using  skills 
already  taught,  or  reteaching  skills 
when  necessary,  but  it  provided  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  many  other  functional  and 
creative  learning  experiences  in  read¬ 
ing,  both  informative  and  literary,  oral 
and  written  English,  writing,  art, 
music,  arithmetic,  health,  science,  and 
social  studies.  Many  other  learning 
experiences  such  as  pre-planning,  plan¬ 
ning,  evaluating,  thinking  critically, 
developing  dependability  and  responsi¬ 
bility  were  also  a  definite  part  of  the 
unit  approach. 

The  tape  recorder  was  used  to  record 
some  of  the  various  activities  in  which 
the  Washtenaw  County  pupils  carried 
out  their  Air  Age  Unit. 

As  a  culminating  activity,  at  the  end 
of  the  Air  Age  unit,  the  pupils  shared 
with  parents,  as  a  room  or  an  assembly 
program,  the  information  they  secured 
participated.  This  not  only  provided 
another  opportunity  for  planning,  crit¬ 
ical  thinking  organization,  and  review, 
but  it  helped  to  develop  a  community 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  Air  Age 
education  as  part  of  the  school’s  curri¬ 
culum. 

Teachers  and  supervisory  personnel 
were  assisted  in  helping  children  and 
teachers  in  these  four  counties  plan 
trips  to  the  Willow  Run  Airport.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  was  received  from 
all  Airport  and  Airlines  personnel. 
Many  of  the  schools  went  as  a  single 
unit  or  combined  with  another  school. 
However,  a  very  interesting  experiment 
was  tried.  A  trip  to  the  Airport  was 


planned  for  252  pupils  and  20  teachers 
including  the  helping  teacher  from  La¬ 
peer  County.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  experience.  Because  of  the 
distance  from  which  the  group  came 
it  was  necessary  to  also  plan  for  a 
luncheon.  This  was  served  to  the 
pupils  by  the  Airport  Catering  Service. 
It,  too,  was  very  successful. 

Washtenaw  County  pupils  went  in 
groups  of  one  or  two  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  a  group  of  190  pupils 
from  ten  schools  who  went  at  one  time. 
This  number  did  not  include  the  ten 
teachers  nor  the  parents  who  drove  cars 
and  school  buses. 

University  of  Michigan  Broadcasting 

Service  Makes  Its  Contribution 

"Sky  Trails”  was  produced  for  the 
Radio  Classroom  last  September  by  Mr. 
William  Bender,  Jr.,  the  script  writer, 
and  Mr.  William  Stegath,  director  of 
the  series.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  though  no  person  or  agency 
requested  these  men  to  participate  in 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Powered 
Flight,  they  decided  it  was  an  excellent 
topic  and  a  "natural"  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  that  comprised 
their  statewide  "radio  classroom." 

It  also  seemed  natural  to  both  Mr. 
Bender  and  Mr.  Stegath  in  preparing 
the  radio  series  "Sky  Trails”  to  employ 
the  same  techniques  for  the  series 
which  proved  successful  in  reporting 
the  air  war  in  Korea,  namely,  on-the- 
spot  coverage,  on  flight  lines,  in  pilots’ 
cabins  of  planes,  and  in  control  towers. 
However,  in  order  to  present  the  two 
or  three  historical  shows  which  intro¬ 
duced  the  series,  they  were  forced  to 
use  standard  studio  dramatic  tech¬ 
niques,  it,  of  course,  being  impossible 
to  get  a  ride  in  the  famous  old  NC-4. 

They  received  excellent  cooperation 
in  preparing  the  series  from  .the  49th 
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Air  Rescue  Squadron  at  Selfridge  Air 
Force  Base,  the  Coast  Guard  Station  at 
Traverse  City,  the  Michigan  State  Po¬ 
lice,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation,  Airline  Terminal  Operators 
and  the  Commercial  Airlines. 

Outstanding  cooperation  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Michigan  radio  stations  in 
airing  the  "Sky  Trails”  program.  The 
stations  not  only  carried  the  program 
willingly,  but  carried  it  without  charge. 
The  cooperation  shown  by  the  30  radio 
stations  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
furthering  of  Air  Age  Education  in  our 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  was  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  and  teacher  think¬ 
ing  about  some  particular  phase  of 
modern  aviation.  They  realized  of 
course  that  in  the  15  minutes  allotted 
to  the  series  they  could  only  accomplish 
their  purpose  if  the  teacher  and  child¬ 
ren  together  would  not  only  discuss  the 
program  but  would  be  motivated  to  do 
further  reading,  discussing,  recording 
and  research. 

A  teacher’s  manual  containing  guides, 
questions,  an  aviation  dictionary,  a  bib¬ 
liography  containing  lists  of  lxx>ks,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  a  list  of  addresses  where 
free  and  inexpensive  materials  could  be 
obtained  was  made  available  to  all  tea¬ 
chers. 

The  radio  series,  "Sky  Trails,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  citation  in  April  from 
the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  observe  pu¬ 
pils  and  teachers  in  rural  school  listen¬ 
ing  to  "Sky  Trails,”  and  then  plan  how 
to  improve  their  listening  ability.  It 
was  decided  that  both  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher  should  read  over,  before  the 
program,  the  description  of  the  program, 
list  the  new  vocabulary  on  the  board. 


look  up  the  meaning  of  words  which 
they  did  not  know,  do  further  research 
on  the  topic,  find  additional  pictures, 
choose  a  committee  to  list  questions  on 
the  board  before  the  broadcast  to  aid 
and  improve  their  listening  ability.  It 
was  also  decided  to  use  these  same  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  broadcast  to  sum¬ 
marize  orally  what  they  had  heard.  A 
committee  was  then  to  be  chosen  to  re¬ 
cord  for  future  class  reference  the  oral 
summary.  The  teacher  encouraged  all 
pupils  to  make  their  own  written  sum¬ 
maries. 

This  was  done  by  the  later  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  They  also  made  excellent 
illustrations  to  further  clarify  their 
summaries.  The  early  elementary  grades 
also  made  illustrations.  Both  groups 
made  models  of  some  of  the  aircraft 
discussed  on  the  program. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  this  article,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that 
Mr.  William  Bender  and  Mr.  William 
Stegath  are  Captains  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Both  men  saw  service  in 
World  War  II  and  that  Mr.  Bender 
served  a  year  in  Korea  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  radio  combat  reporters  in  the 
Far  East  Air  Forces. 

University  of  Michigan  College 
of  Engineering  Makes  Its  Contribution. 

I  asked  Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  Dean  of  the 
University;  of  Michigan  College  of  En¬ 
gineering,  for  information  which  I  could 
include  in  this  article.  I  am  quoting 
directly  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Dean  Brown  May  11th: 

"The  University  of  Michigan  offered 
the  first  course  in  aeronautical  engineer¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  it  has  graduated 
over  a  thousand  aeronautical  engineers. 
The  degree  program  gives  the  student  a 
broad  training  in  engineering  as  well  as 
allowing  him  to  specialize  in  aerody- 
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namics,  structures  and  design,  propul¬ 
sion,  or  instrumentation.  The  courses 
cover  problems  encountered  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  of  aircraft  and 
their  components;  the  aerodynamic  de¬ 
sign  of  propellers,  turbo  and  ramjet  mo¬ 
tors,  and  rocket  motors;  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  aerodynamics  involved  in  under¬ 
standing  the  behavior  of  airfoils  and 
propulsive  devices;  and  the  instrumen¬ 
tation  required  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
components  of  an  airplane  or  guided 
missile. 

Equipment  for  study  of  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Michigan  is  complete 
and  up-to-date.  The  laboratories  in¬ 


clude  both  subsonic  and  supersonic 
wind  tunnels,  extensive  structural  test 
equipment,  and  turbojet  and  rocket  mo¬ 
tors.  Equipment  also  includes  elec¬ 
tronic  computers,  which  are  playing  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  solving  engineer¬ 
ing  problems,  particularly  in  aeronau¬ 
tics.  The  University  is  conducting  a 
vast  amount  of  aeronautical  research  for 
the  Government  and  for  private  firms." 

Research  is  also  carried  on  through 
the  facilities  located  at  the  Willow  Run 
Airport,  Willow  Run,  Michigan.  These 
research  facilities  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Public  School  Admlniatration.  By  Cal¬ 
vin  Grieder  and  William  E.  liosenatenffcl. 
N.Y.  The  Ronald  Preaa.  1954.  $6.00. 

This  U  an  extraordinary  comprehensive 
discussion  of  modem  public  school  admin¬ 
istration  in  our  democratic  society.  Dr. 
Orieder,  Professor  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
Dr.  Rosenstenfi^l,  Profesor  of  Education, 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  are 
educators  who  have  had  long  and  success¬ 
ful  years  in  school  administration.  Their 
book  is  a  testimony  of  their  rich  and 
varied  experiences.  Designed  for  the  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  school  administra¬ 
tion,  the  volume  is  a  reliable  guide  for 
school  superintendents  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Throughout  the  role  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator  as  a  leader  is  emphasized. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Beabs. 

Building  the  High  School  Curriculum. 
By  Stephen  A.  Monine.  N.Y.  The  Ronald 
Press.  1954.  $5.50. 

Here  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  thor¬ 
ough  survey  of  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  in  all  its  interrelationships.  The 
author,  who  is  an  associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 


describes  specific  procedures  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  curriculum  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  importance  of  pupil  activities, 
guidance,  instruction,  administration  and 
a  host  of  other  phases  of  school  activity 
for  curriculum  development.  The  close 
connection  of  the  curriculum  to  these 
other  aspects  of  the  educational  process 
is  constantly  streasei!.  The  large  number 
of  references  to  contemporary  research 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  college 
text  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 
istrators.— William  P.  Seabs. 

Through  the  Magnifying  Glass.  By 
Julius  Schwartz.  Pictures  by  Jeanne  Ben¬ 
edict.  N.Y.  Whittlesey  House  (McGraw- 
Hill).  1954.  $2.50. 

Glen  O.  Blough,  Specialist  in  Elementary 
Science  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
says,  “If  I  could  have  only  one  piece  of 
scientific  apparatus  to  use  with  children, 
I  would  choose  a  magnifying  glasa." 
Julius  Schwartz,,  of  the  New  York  City 
school  systems’  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search,  presents  many  exciting  uses  for 
the  magnifying  glass  in  this  book  which 
will  serve  os  a  guide  for  youngsters  who 
want  to  explore  some  of  the  world  about 
them. 
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Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School.  By  William  T.  Gruhn.  X.Y.  The 
Ronald  Preee.  1854.  $4.25. 

Dr.  Gruhn  haa  had  long  yeara  of  exper* 
ienoe  in  auperviaing  atudent  teachera  both 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  prinoipal’a 
ofllre  in  a  Junior  high  arhool  and  from 
the  claaHrooma  of  a  teacher  education  in* 
atitution.  In  thia  book  he  tella  atudent 
teachera  clearly  and  auccinctly  what  they 
nee<l  to  know  for  aucceaa  in  thia  vital 
phaae  of  their  training.  The  volume  ia  to 
help  the  atudent  teacher  iinderatand  hia 
relationahip  to  the  principal,  to  other 
teachera,  to  the  pupila,  and  to  parenta. 
There  are  very  practical  aecti<ina  on  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  achool  day,  for  |>articipating 
in  guidance  and  extraclaaa  activitlea,  and 
for  working  in  community  activitiea.  Con* 
Bi<lerBble  attention  ia  given  to  the  taaka 
of  the  atudent  teacher  in  core-type  pro- 
grama  and  in  group  activitiea.  Tlie  volumn 
ia  written  in  a  light,  informal  atyle. 

The  Old  Country  Store.  By  Gerald 
Caraon.  !N.Y.  Oxford  L'niveraity  Preaa. 
1854.  $5.00. 

The  old  country  atore  played  a  major 
role  in  American  aocial  hiatory,  and  more 
eapecially  in  the  life  of  people  who  lived 
in  the  rural  arena  in  the  daya  before  the 
automobile  and  the  urban  centera.  .Ml  of 
the  noatalgia  and  the  humor  and  the  ao¬ 
cial  uaefulneaa  of  thia  homely  inatitution 
have  been  captured  in  thia  very  definitive 
and  very  delighr.ful  atudy.  Here  ia  the 
portrait  of  the  general  atorekeeper  who 
bartere<l  atore  gooda  for  local  produce, 
wn»te  lettera  for  cuatomera,  drew  up 
notea,  aerved  aa  poatmaater,  worked  on 
the  achool  board,  provided  the  public 
forum,  and  in  abort  waa  the  heart,  aoul 
and  brain  of  the  community.  Gerald 
Caraon  covers  the  |>eriod  from  1781  to 
1821  and  hia  lively  account  ia  drawn  from 
prime  aourrea — old  atore  account  books, 
manuscripts,  almanacs,  diaries,  news¬ 
papers,  and  county  histories.  This  is  a 
splendid  contribution  to  .American  social 
hiatory — Wiluam  P.  Scaeb. 


Speech  In  the  Elementary  School.  By 
Msrdel  Ogilvie.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill. 
1854.  $4.50. 

Klementary  school  teachers,  aupervlsors, 
and  consultants  will  welcome  this  very 
helpful,  sound,  and  practical  book  in  tbe 
language  arts.  The  volume  describes  and 
explaina  the  speaking  activities  and  indi¬ 
cates,  clearly  and  specifically,  the  part  the 
teacher  can  play  in  improving  the  speak¬ 
ing  habits  of  children.  There  are  ample 
suggestions  of  things  to  do  and  selections 
suitable  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Through¬ 
out  the  author  stresses  the  relationship  of 
the  speech  activities  to  language  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  eajiecial  interest  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  voice  and  diction  set  forth  by  the 
author  for  elementary'  achool  youngsters. 
In-service  teachers  will  find  the  book  one 
that  will  guide  them  in  their  daily  work 
in  the  language  arts  while  prospective 
teachers  will  find  the  book  a  text  of  real 
value  in  their  training  days. — Paul  Zan- 
KOWICH. 

Seduction  of  the  Innocent.  By  Fred- 
rlc  Wert  ham,  .M.I).  N.  Y.  Rinehart  and 
Company.  1854.  $4.00. 

School  {teople  will  want  to  read,  mark 
and  inwardly  digest  the  charges  made  by 
Dr.  Wertham  in  thia  provocative  book.  The 
volume  considers  the  influence  of  the  comic 
books  "on  t<Klay*s  youth.  Wertham  flatly 
charges  that  comic  books  are  an  invitation 
to  illiteracy ;  create  an  atmosphere  of 
cruelty  and  deceit ;  stimulate  unwhole¬ 
some  fantasies;  suggest  criminal  and  sex¬ 
ually  abnormal  ideas;  creates  a  readiness 
for  temptation;  and  suggest  forms  a  de- 
linquist  impulse  may  tak*  and  supply  de¬ 
tails  of  technique.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  points  Dr.  Wertham  raises  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  document.  The  author  is  also 
concerned  about  the  part  played  by  certain 
educators  who  have  given  the  comics  a 
relatively  clean  bill  of  health  and  their 
connections  with  the  publishers  of  the 
comics.  The  book  is  a  most  challenging 
one. — WiLUAM  P.  Scabs. 
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The  many  thousands  of^^ciahstudies  teachers 
whose  worh  has  been  lightened  and  made  more 
effect^  by  this  text  will  be  pleased  by 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

SOCIAL -STUDIES  SKILLS! 

with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

Bf  FORREST  B.  LONG  nd  HELEN  HALTER 

Now:  23  Skills  Units  in  One  Volume 

The  revised  and  enlarged  1954  edition  is  the  9th  {Minting  of  SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS,  which  is  now  used  in  thousands  of  schools  because  of  its  effectiveness  in: 

1.  Improving  pupil  work  in  toeinl  ttudiea.  This  book  offers 
a  systematic  way  of  teaching  the  SS  baaic  social-atudies  skills,  and  a  system^ 

Stic  plan  for  checking  on  |)U{)U  achievement  in  each  skUL 

t 

Z  Inorenting  the  number  of  useful  skills  tnught  Schools 
have  been  criticized  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  useful  skills.  But 
schools  using  this  book  can  say,  Look,  we  are  teaching  this  skill,  that 
skill — S8  sldlb  useful  throughout  life—in  mm  eitus  t 

;  3.  Relieving  teechers  of  endless  detnil.  Here  b  a  labor- 
/  saving  toachi^  aid  that  ftacues  many  hours  of  pr^amtion  and  ckasrooin 
time,  aatsu!  the  need  of  Imimilating  practice  suterkda  and  testsUftaid  all  re- ^ 
suiting  mimeographiof  oqsta.  Pupfls  do  not  isark^^the  jixx^*  so  it  may 
be  used  by  a  different  claas  each  (teriod. 


4.  Cerrying-over  to  other  subjects.  Many  of  the  28  skills  ; 
applicable,  not  only  ki  sodahatudiea  wCikt  ^  daasroora  and  8 
work  of  other  subjecta. 

n  . 

List  pHc0  ef  ke§k,  $1,95;  Utt  price  of  key,  12c 
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TIE  IIACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACIEIS’  AOEICT 

OIIACK  M.  ABSOTT,  Mamamii  ^ 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Adency 

MakUaM  M9S$  m.  M.  inJUtOMD,  jR». 
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TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest.  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  And  h  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  Soelk  Foerik  Street  Oinlen.  lows 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 


BRYANT 
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CONeULTANTa  TO  aONOOLA  AND  COLLBOBa 
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Qmmtttr  T— At,  amf  rmtUomA  WWS  Tkromghomt  Of  Foar 

terks 

Box  603.  Burlington.  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England.  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


HAOHIES  nEDXD — S]eiBa9itai7--4heo(nda)7--€ollage.  Ws  hate  offloiallj  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positiona.'^ ' Wh^  not  inrestigate  these  throng  ns?  Onr  many 
yean  of  experience  in  placing  taachen-^orer  a  quarter  of  a  centniy  under  the  eame 
management — giree  yon  expert  guidance— eo  important  in  seeking  a  poaition. 
Write  immediately.  ^  , 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TjEAOiERS  AGENCY 

■ateMkhSil  1810  SnooMeor  to  THK  FEIfK  XDUCATIOVAL  BDBXAU  Ttnd  Tear 

MS  lORTH  nVElTK  nSXBI,  AlUOTOWR.  FimA.  ^ 

Member  Natloael  AmoHstloa  of  TSeehen^  Agenoiee  i: 


THIS  PUBLICATION 
IS  REPRODUCED  BY  AGREEMENT 
WITH  THE  PUBLISHER.  EXTENSIVE 
DUPLICATION  OR  RESALE  WITHOUT 
PERMISSION  IS  PROHIBITED. 


